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Within this group of fine young people there may be several who 
measure up to the qualifications of today’s United States Air Force. 


Why do Educators’ responsibilities to young people 
call for a knowledge of the U.S. Air Force? 


The Air Force is among the largest and best 
equipped training organizations in the coun- 
try. Thousands of Air Force people are 
enrolled in courses of instruction, at all edu- 
cational levels up to and including the na- 
tion’s finest graduate schools. 

By its very nature, the Air Force is 
advanced in technology and planning. It is 
already dealing on a day-to-day basis with 
the world of tomorrow. 

Many opportunities exist in the Air 
Force today for young people who meas- 
ure up to high standards. These oppor- 
tunities currently include: 

1. Technical training, with emphasis on elec- 
tronics and other modern specialties. Reward- 
ing careers are possible. 

2. Officer training, including Aviation Cadet 
training, Officer Candidate School for a com- 
mission from the ranks, Officer Training 
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School for college graduates in needed spe- 
cialties, and Air Force ROTC for college 
undergraduates. 
3. U. S. Air Force Academy, a four-year 
general education of the highest standards 
Flying training normally follows graduation. 
Physical and mental requirements are high 
Teachers and Guidance Counsellors inter- 
ested in learning more about the Air Force 
opportunities for their students may receive 
a catalog of informational materials (book- 
lets, brochures, and films) by writing: 
Educators’ Information, Dept. No. CG05, 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


USS. Air Force 


There’s a place for tomorrow’ s 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 
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WASHINGTON "™ FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


STATUS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


New survey: Department of Labor has announced results of 
first of series of annual surveys of status of high school gradu- 
ates. Report shows that 7 out of every 8 persons who graduated 
from high school in June, 1959, and entered job market were gain- 
fully employed last October. 

Drop—outs and unemployment: High school graduates did muc 
better in job market than young people who dropped out of school 
before getting diplomas. Drop—outs had rate of unemployment 
double that of graduates. It was also found that involuntary 
part-time employment occurred much less frequently among employed 
1959 high school graduates than among young school leavers. As 
many as 25 per cent of drop-outs at work were employed part-time 
for economic reasons, e.g., because they were unable to find full- 
time work. Only 6 per cent of graduates were in this category. 

Drop—outs and kinds of jobs: Fifty per cent of recent high 
school graduates held clerical, office, and sales jobs, 
compared with only 6 per cent of drop-outs. On other hand, lower- 
paying service and laborer jobs engaged 44 per cent of drop-outs 
as against 18 per cent of graduates. Slightly more than 60 per 
cent of all girl graduates, but only 5 per cent of girl drop-outs, 
held clerical jobs. On other hand, only 15 per cent of graduates 
were in such service jobs as waitress and private household work, 
compared with 54 per cent of girl drop-outs. Much the same situa- 
tion held for boys. There were 6 times as many graduates in cler- 
ical and sales jobs than among nongraduates, and 5 times as many 
boy graduates held skilled jobs as did school leavers. 

College entrants: About 1 out of every 2 of 1.5 million 
high school graduates of June, 1959, were enrolled in college in 
October—54 per cent of men graduates and 39 per cent of girl 
graduates. Almost all of these students were going to college on 
full-time basis, although about 1 out of every 4 were also work-— 
ing. About 80 per cent of high school graduates who did not go 
on to college were in labor force in October. Among those not in 
labor force at all, about two-fifths were attending special 
schools such as training schools for nurses, secretarial or other 
vocational schools, and another one-fifth were married women. 














LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


We're more educated: Educational level of people in USA has 
continued to advance, according to March, 1959, Current Population 
Survey conducted by Bureau of Census. Ability to read and write 
is now shared by nearly all persons 14 years old or over. Rela- 
tively small number of illiterates is concentrated mostly in older 
age groups. Illiteracy rate for civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion 14 years old and over in 1959 was only 2.2 per cent. This is 
smallest percentage of illiterates ever recorded in this country 
and represents continuation of historic decline in inability to 
read and write. 

Nonwhites do well: Decline in illiteracy has been more 
dramatic for nonwhites. From 1870 to 1950, percentage of popula- 
tion which was illiterate dropped steadily from 12 to 2 per cent 
for whites and from 80 to 8 per cent for nonwhites. Among persons 
14 to 24 years old in 1959, illiteracy rate was only 0.5 per cent 
for whites and 1.2 per cent for nonwhites. 

Other comparisons: As in past years, illiteracy rates were 
higher in 1959 for men than women, for older than younger persons, 
in South than in other parts of country, in farm than in nonfarm 
population, among unemployed and those not in labor force than 
employed, and among farm laborers and nonagricultural laborers 
than among workers in other occupational fields. 

Educational attainment: Persistent upward trend in nation's 
educational attainment is being maintained. Median years of 
school completed by adult population, defined here as those 25 
years old and over, was 11.0 years in 1959. This compares with 
9.3 years in 1950 and 8.4 years in 1940. Average was 10.7 years 
for adult males and 11.2 years for adult females in 1959 survey. 

High school graduation: About 43 per cent of adult popula- 
tion in 1959 had finished high school (including those who had 
attended college). This proportion was one-third greater than in 
years just following World War II and about double that of 1940. 
Considering only those 25 to 29 years of age, about 63 per cent 
are now high school graduates as compared with 38 per cent in 
1940. 

















College graduation: College graduates still constitute 
relatively small percentage of adult population (8 per cent), but 
this proportion has been growing moderately. Among men 25 to 29 
years old, proportion who had completed four years or more of col- 
lege went up especially sharply in early 1950's and that propor- 
tion was maintained through 1959, at which time it was 15 per 
cent. 








The Functional Occupational Classification Project: 


A Critical Appraisal 


R* ENTLY the United States Employment 
Service proposed a new way of classify- 
ing jobs through a functional analysis of 
work. Out of the functional occupational 
classification project (FOCP) has come a 
publication entitled, Estimates of Worker 
Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs, [2] 
which has been recommended as a valuable 
counseling aid. 

The FOCP was designed to develop a 
structure that would expose to all workers 
all the jobs for which they could qualify 
and at the same time make available to em- 
ployers all qualified workers. Fine stated 
in an article in Personnel, May, 1958, “A 
vast amount of know-how goes the 
analysis of job requirements and the testing 
and evaluation of worker qualifications. 
But when it comes to matching one against 
the other, most employers are compelled to 
rely on their intuition rather than on any 
systematic means of bridging the gap” [5]. 
He goes on to state that it is believed the 
functional occupational classification struc- 


into 


ture is a substantial start in this direction. 


The FOCP 


Ihe purpose of this paper is to try to test 
the usefulness of the FOCP as an aid to 
counseling. The way in which the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles is organized and 
catalogued has a most important influence 
on the way in which vocational counseling 
is done in this country. It seems clear that 
the dissatisfactions with occupational classi- 
fication prior to the development of the 
FOCP were justified. The question which 
concerns us is the degree to which the 
FOCP has created “an effective conceptual 
bridge between tasks and duties and psycho- 
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logical and physical human dimensions.” 
lo try to answer this question we need to 
know what the functional occupational sys- 
tem is, the assumptions upon which it is 
based, and how it appears to work in prac- 
tice. 

In tackling the problem of finding a way 
to communicate job specifications so that 
the relationship between a worker's quali- 
fications and the requirements of the job 
could definitely be identified, the USES be 
gan by asking: What are the basic trait 
requirements for any job? Following a se- 
conferences it decided that 
among components that offered the best po 
tential for further investigation were (1) 
aptitudes, (2) interests, (3) temperaments 
(4) physical capacities, (5) working condi- 
The notion that 
aptitudes, physical capacities, and working 


ries of was 


tions, (6) training time. 


conditions are important to success in work 
is a fairly standard idea and does not need 
The components of interest, 
temperaments, and training time require 
further explanation. 


elaboration. 


An interest is defined as a preference for 
certain types of work accompanied by dis- 
like or rejection of contrary types of work. 


The specific categories within this compo 


nent are based on the work of Cottle [3] 
remperaments are defined as those person- 
ality qualities which remain fairly constant 
and reveal a person's intrinsic nature. The 
decision to include temperaments as one of 
the functional occupational classification 
components grew out of the belief that dif 
ferent jobs seem to call for different temper- 
ament traits just as they call for different 
aptitudes. The estimate of the tempera- 
ment requirements was made by reviewing 
job definitions and judging the situations in 
jobs that consistently suggested certain tem- 
perament trait requirements. These actual 
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situations and a statement generalizing as to 
the type became the basis of the 12 temper- 
ament factors. 

Training time is defined as the amount of 
specific vocational preparation and general 
educational development necessary for a 
worker to acquire the knowledges and abil- 
ities necessary for average performance in a 
pariicular job. The specific vocational 
preparation is the amount of time required 
to learn the techniques, acquire informa- 
tion, and develop the needed facilities. 
General educational development embraces 
those aspects of education which contribute 
to the worker’s (a) reasoning development, 
adaptability to the social environment, and 
ability (b) ac- 
quisition of “tool” knowledges such as lan- 


to follow instructions, and 


guage and mathematical skills. 

\dded to these components was a concept 
of a job-worker situation, which is defined 
as an interaction between what gets done on 
a job (work fields), what the worker does 
(worker functions), and the materials, prod- 
ucts, subject matter, and services used on the 
job. A basic assumption is that the worker 
functions in relation to things, data, and 
people and that it is possible to express each 
of these functions in terms of a hierarchy 
with successive functions in the hierarchy 
including all those that preceded and ex- 
cluding all those that follow. 

The method used for developing the spe 
cific content of the FOCP was for trained 
raters to review job definitions, come to 
some decision regarding the important char- 
acteristics in terms of the functional occu- 
pational classification structure, and then to 
develop guide lines for each of the com- 
ponent parts. 


Testing the Systems 


These are the major features of the 
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FOCP. Officials of the USES have reported 
that the system has been found to be en- 
couragingly reliable. In this paper we pro- 
pose to test the usefulness of the FOCP by 
three methods: first by applying it to a 
study which was made of Foreign Service 
clerical jobs, second by applying it to certain 
jobs which have been studied in depth by 
trained observers; and third by examining 
the rationale for the component parts. 

The study of the Foreign Service clerical 
jobs started from an analysis of the indi- 
vidual rather than the job. Thirteen hun- 
dred individuals hired between April, 1954, 
and March, 1957, were studied in consider- 
able detail to determine the effectiveness of 
standards currently in use in the Depart 
ment of State for selecting Foreign Service 
clerical employees. All of these individuals 
had answered 68 questions relating to family 
background, hobbies, interests, school rec 
ords, etc. The responses to these questions 
had not influenced the selection o1 
ment of any individual. 

An analysis of the questionnaire responses 
showed that there were marked differences 
in the answers given by employees assigned 


o 
assign 


to the different clerical jobs (secretaries, 
code clerks, and record clerks, 
accounting clerks) and that it was possible 
to distinguish between high and low per- 


formers in each of the clerical groups with 


mail and 


a surprising degree of efficiency by use of the 


responses to the questionnaire alone for 
both a study and a cross-validation group. 
It is also interesting that it was possible to 
make sharp distinctions between the supe 
78) and all other su 


rior secretaries (N 


perior employees (N 79) on the basis of 
their questionnaire responses alone. Using 
the secretarial key and setting a cut off at a 
point where 70 per cent of the superior sec 
retaries passed, only 16 per cent ol the 
other superior clerical employees passed. 
These results suggest that some of the same 
factors which cause an individual to accept 
a particular type of job also influenced how 
satisfied he would be with the work and how 
well he would do at it. As evidence of this, 
it should be that 
were developed between superior secre taries 
and superior code clerks than between aver 


noted more differences 
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age secretaries and average code clerks. An 
effort was then made without success to use 
the component parts of the FOCP to ex- 
plain the differences found among the indi- 
viduals in the various clerical jobs. The 
factors used in the FOCP did not explain 
why an employee who does well in one type 
of clerical job is likely to answer particulai 
questions in a different way from an em- 
ployee who does poor work or does good 
work in a different job. 

The Foreign Service clerical jobs wer¢ 
then studied as an entity through use of the 
FOCP, and the results obtained were com 
pared with the personality patterns which 
seemed to emerge from the Foreign Service 
study. According to the FOCP analvsis, a 
secretary likes work involving variety and 
change, dealing with people, business con- 
tacts, and people and ideas. The Foreign 
Service study indicated that the most im- 
portant factor leading to success for a sec- 
retary was her attitude toward authority. 
If she likes to please the boss she is likely 
to do well, but if she tends to resist or re- 
ject authority she is almost certain to do 


poorly. Degree of sociability does not pre- 


dict success, but any significant degree of 


social isolation predicts failure. A moder- 
ate degree of leadership in social affairs is 
a positive sign. Social leadership beyond 
a certain point and avoidance of social 
leadership are both negative indicators. 
When we try to relate the FOCP factors 
for secretaries to the results of the Foreign 
Service study we have trouble. The factor 
of variety and change and liking for busi- 
ness contacts found in the FOCP had no 
confirmation in the Foreign Service study. 
Ihe liking for dealing with people and 
work involving people and ideas might be 
related to the social isolation leadership fac- 
tor developed from the Foreign Service 
study. Both the Foreign Service and the 
FOCP analysis would lead to the rejection 
of candidates for secretarial positions who 
are socially isolated, and perhaps of candi- 
dates who avoid social leadership, but the 
FOCP would not screen out candidates with 
a high degree of social leadership. There 
is no provision at all in the FOCP for atti- 
tude toward authority which appears in the 
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Foreign Service study to be the most im- 
portant factor influencing success or failure 
as a secretary. 

The FOCP analysis of the code clerk 
job rates it as repetitive, short cycle, carried 
out according to set procedures or se- 
quences, under specific instructions, with 
the incumbent likely to have a preference 
for routine, concrete organized work in 
volving people and the communication of 
ideas. The Foreign Service study indicated 
that the code clerk wants to work within 
definite boundaries but does not want to 
have too close a relationship with a boss. 
He prefers to be supervised by the regula- 
tions rather than by a person. A code 
clerk who likes to please authority is apt to 
be dissatisfied, but he can show considerable 
resistance to authority without an adverse 
effect on his work. Any indication of social 
leadership is a negative predictor as is a 
high degree of sociability. He can show 
extensive social isolation without an adverse 
effect on his work although extreme trends 
toward rejection of authority are predictors 
of failure. 

The combination of the FOCP tempera- 
ment factors of repetitive short cycle work 
carried out according to set procedures o1 
sequences and under specific directions 
seems to be closely related to the “working 
within definite boundaries” factor devel- 
oped through the Foreign Service study. 
However, the FOCP would not predict that 
any significant degree of social leadership, 
high degree of sociability, or strong desire to 
please the boss are negative predictors. 

From the above analysis it seems appar- 
ent that while there is similarity at a num- 
ber of points between the components of 
the FOCP and the findings of the Foreign 
Service clerical study, there are also impor- 
tant differences. It should be noted that 
this is not a completely adequate test of the 
FOCP because if the initial purpose of the 
Foreign Service study had been to evaluate 
the functional classification system, some- 
what different information would have been 
obtained about the employees. Neverthe- 
less, it seems clear that there are worker 
characteristics of decisive importance, which 
were not identified by use of the FOCP. 
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Further Assessment 


Since there are no other studies available 
using the functional classification approach, 
it might be useful to examine several jobs 
about which a lot of information is avail- 
able to see how well the characteristics of 
either job or the incumbents are interpreted 
by the components of the FOCP. 

Two intensive studies have been made 
of the job of the business executive; one 
from the point of view of work performed 
and the other from the point of view of the 
personal characteristics of the executive. 
Hemphill has reported a factor analysis of 
93 executive positions [7]. He found that 
10 dimensions of managerial work stand out 
in importance: (1) providing a staff service 
in non-operational areas; (2) supervision of 
work; (3) internal business control; (4) 
technical aspects of products and markets; 
(5) human, community, and social affairs; 
(6) long-range planning; (7) exercise of 
broad power and authority; (8) business 
reputation; (9) personal demands; and (10) 
preservation of assets. 

Henry [8] reported on a study of 100 ex- 
ecutives: “The successful executive repre- 
sents a crystallization of many of the atti- 
tudes and values generally accepted by 
middle-class American society. The value 
of accumulation and achievement, of self- 
directedness and independent thought, and 
their reward in prestige and property are 
found in this group. But they also pay the 
price of holding these values and of profit- 
ing from them. Uncertainty, constant ac- 
tivity, the continual fear of losing ground, 
the inability to be introspectively leisurely, 
the ever present fear of failure, and the ar- 
tificial limitations put upon their emotion- 
alized interpersonal relation—these are some 
of the costs of the role.” 

Rosen and Rosen give the following de- 
scription of 21 union business agents. “The 
business agents were operating in an en- 
vironment that demanded their time and 
energy to the exclusion of normal social 
intercourse with other groups. They were 
constantly faced with problems of others 
and were responsible for taking over such 
burdens. They were confronted with situa- 
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tions that negated the advisability of being 
open, of sharing or of taking the work of 
either antagonist or protagonist. They 
were always expected to be ready to take on 
new responsibility with enthusiasm and 
grace and to counter aggression and hos 
tility in others with tact and diplomacy. 
They lived and worked for and with others, 
but could not share with them” [/0]. 

They state further that there is some evi- 
dence that the MMPI is able to distinguish 
a business agent population from the gen- 
eral population and also to distinguish be 
tween high and low rated agents. This 
study provides some indications that person- 
ality data, such as those made available by 
using the MMPI, may be useful in giving 
definition to some of the qualities necessary 
to fulfill role demands satisfactorily. 

It seems apparent from reading the above 
discussions of particular jobs that there are 
many elements influencing the world of 
work which are not included within the 
FOCP. Attitudes, values, energy or ac- 
tivity levels, types of anxieties, role require- 
ments, ways of dealing with hositility or ag 
gression, perhaps all play a part in deter- 
mining how well an individual will func- 
tion in a particular job situation. 


Theoretical Background of the FOCP 


Having attempted in the preceding para- 
graphs to test how well the FOCP appears to 
work in practice and having found serious 
problems, it might now be valuable to ex- 
amine the theoretical support for its com- 
ponent parts, in particular interests, temper- 
ament, the things-data-people trichotomy, 
and training time. 

As was stated earlier, the interest factors 
are based on the work of Cottle, who factor 
analyzed the Strong and Kuder vocational 
inventories. An analysis of Cottle’s findings 
The 


raises many problems and questions. 
Strong and Kuder inventories themselves 


have important limitations. Cottle 
these inventories to a limited population of 
400 veterans from World War II available 
for testing at a particular institution. Fin 
ally, the real meaning of the factors he iso 
lated is far from clear. 

Factors | and 6 are described as things 


gave 
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and objects versus people. The heaviest 
positive loading are both the Strong and 
Kuder male-female discriminations with 
correlations of 0.69 and 0.82. Other posi- 
tive loadings are the Strong technical group 
and the Kuder scientific and mechanical. 
The negative factor loadings are for the 
Strong linguistic group and the Kuder lit- 
erature and music. Nowhere is there any 
specific measure of relationship to people. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
this factor is a combination of a discrimina- 
tion between the masculine and feminine 
roles in our society and the discrimination 
between the intuitive and the rational ap- 


more 


proach to data. 

Factors 3 and 8 have been described as 
routine, concrete, and organized versus ab- 
stract and creative. The positive loadings 
are the Strong business detail and the Kuder 
computational and clerical. The negative 
loadings, which are not pronounced, are 
the Strong scientific and the Kuder social 
Conspicuous for its absence is the 
Strong technical. The purchasing agent 
and the banker who are included with the 
business detail category would be indig- 
nant to learn that their work is considered 
routine, concrete, and organized. It might 
also be pointed out that the distinction 
Strong makes between scientific and techni- 
cal is not the one that is usually made. He 
considers the artist, the psychologist, the 
architect, the physician, and the dentist to 
be scieutists, and the mathematician, the en- 
gineer, the chemist, and the physicist to be 
technicians. Perhaps Cottle’s factors 3 and 
8 distinguish between a preference for order 


service, 


and structure (standards) versus viewing or- 
der and structure as unimportant. The low 
negative loading might be explained by the 
fact that the Strong scientific group and the 
Kuder social service do not reject standards; 
they merely do not consider them of great 
importance. It could also be assumed that 
order and structure have nothing to do with 


routine, concrete activities. A person could 


operate at a very high level with respect to 
use of intellect and still like to deal with 
the world through standards. 


Factors 5 and 0 are called prestige or the 
esteem of others versus tangible, productive 
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satisfactions. The positive loadings are the 
Strong occupational level category, business 
contact and business detail. A minimal 
negative loading is Kuder’s mechanical. 
Cottle describes this factor as the aspiration 
for those material things associated with 
leadership in our society by those who do 
not carry out tangible, productive work. 
He suggests that the negative Kuder me- 
chanical might be mirroring unconcern for 
a materialistic criterion of success. Perhaps 
this factor is concerned with the status and 
role of the individual conferred on him by 
his work and has littie to do with the actual 
tasks he performs. 

When we examine the temperament fac- 
tors we find considerable overlap with the 
interest factors and many possibilities for 
different interpretations than those. pro- 
posed by the FOCP. Factors 4, 5, 6, and 7 
seem to describe different ways of dealing 
with people such as exerting power over 
them and influencing their behavior, keep- 
ing away from them, or influencing them in 
their attitudes, or judgments 
about ideas or things. Factors 9, O, and X 
appear to be making the distinction between 
the intuitive and rational ways of dealing 
with data. Factor Y seems related to inter- 
est factors 3 and 8, a liking for order and 


opinions, 


structure. 
Factor | which describes situations in- 
volving a variety of duties often character- 
ized by frequent changes seems to be highly 
Individuals vary tremendously 
in their interpretation of variety and 
change. Factor 8 describes situations in- 
volving performing adequately under stress 
when confronted with the critical or unex- 
pected or taking risks. This also seems to 
be a highly subjective concept. “A risk,” 
“the critical,” or the “unexpected” are dif- 
ferent things to different people. It de- 
pends on what we have been conditioned to 
do or to expect and how effective the con- 
ditioning has been. To make this factor of 
use, we need to decide whether we are con- 
cerned with physical danger, making an in- 
correct decision, with being laughed at, 
with impossible dead lines, or with some- 


subjective. 


thing else. 
The above analysis of the interest and 
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temperament factors used in the FOCP 
shows many unresolved problems. With re- 
spect to interests, it seems doubtful if 
Cottle has done any more than develop 
some tentative hypotheses which should be 
tested carefully before definite decisions are 
reached as to their usefulness. Are “inter- 
ests” and “temperaments” really separate 
dimensions as used by the FOCP? Do the 
individual temperament and interest fac- 
tors selected influence success or failure in 
work? Our answer must be that on the 
basis of the evidence available we do not 
know. 

We turn now to training time: The 
specific vocational preparation part is a 
sufficiently standard concept not to require 
discussion. The general education develop- 
ment factor seems to present more problems. 
This factor provides that each job be evalu 
ated on the basis of the highest capability 
needed for immediate functioning in one 
or more of the following three ways: reason 
ing, mathematical, and language develop- 
ment. This means that a doctor, a lawyer, a 
writer, a mathematician, and an executive 
are all given the same rating. Grouping 
these positions may be useful for 
but its value for 
counseling seems questionable. How 
we compare mathematical and language de- 
velopment, and when we get through what 
do we really have? I believe a more useful 
approach is to describe the different ways 
individuals use their intellects. Bruner, 
Goodnow, and Austin in their excellent 
book, The Study of Thinking (1), advance 
the thesis that individuals learn to employ 
different strategies for problem solving 


some 
classification purposes, 


can 


situations depending on how they establish 
a balance among the objectives of getting 
the maximum information from the situa- 
tion, of keeping cognitive strain within 
manageable limits, and of regulating the 


risk of failure. There are indications that 
these differences become part of the per- 
sonality style of the individual. 

We have all observed how different oc- 
cupational perhaps different 
specialties within an occupational field pre- 
fer to deal with data in differen: ways. At 
a recent national meeting of the anthropol 


groups, or 
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ogists, I saw what I thought to be a clea: 
example of this point. The traditional sym- 
bol of the anthropologists has been the 
shovel or perhaps in more recent times the 
tape recorder. They seem to prefer to work 
with facts they can experience directly. In 
recent years, pioneering members of their 
have wandered 
anthropology, and newer recruits have sug- 
gested statistical and other research tech 
niques through which conclusions can be 
reached by some formal methodology. The 
old timers snort with rage. To them chi 
square is a cuss word and IBM equipment 
an instrumentality of the Devil. They de- 
manded eloquently a return to the true 
study of anthropology which to them is the 
direct observation and interpretation of 
data. Among the psychologists there ap 
pear to be definite differences between the 
clinicians and the researchers. Anne Roe 
[9] reports that she found considerable simi 
larity between the anthropologists and the 
I would guess that 


profession into cultural 


clinical psychologists. 
the psychiatrists would also be found simi 
lar, particularly those of a psycho-analytical 
persuasion. It is suggested that the com 
mon thread is a preference for an intuitive 
approach to problem solving and that this 
influenced the 
the occupation. 

The final part of the FOCP we should 
consider is the concept of the job-worker 
situation. As is true for so the 
parts ol FOCP, the hierarchies of function- 
ing with respect to things, data, and people 


individual when he chose 


many of 


are based on the judgment of trained job 
analysts. Thus it may represent nothing 
more than the institutional 
USES or the values of the individuals mak 
ing the ratings. In particular, it is difficult 
to see the validity of some of 
steps in the data and people hierarchies 
With respect to data, synthesizing is con 


biases of the 


the various 


sidered a higher level activity than coordi 


nating, and coordinating is considered 


higher than analyzing. 
artificial and unrealistic distinctions 


These seem highly 
Ana 
lyzing and synthesizing are part of the proc 
ess of getting meaning out of data. Coor 
dinating sound more like responsibility for 


action. It is hard to see what analyzing, 
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synthesizing, and coordinating have in com- 
mon and how we decide which one is the 
higher level activity. 

With respect to people, mentoring is con 
sidered to be higher than negotiating. Then 
comes supervising-instruction, and below 
that persuading-diverting. Thus it would 
appear that a social worker performs at a 
higher level with respect to people than an 
ambassador; a supervisor of a group of 
laborers functions at a higher level than a 
skilled actor or comedian. General Patton 
leading his troops into Germany had less 
“people” responsibility than a procedures 
analyst negotiating an agreement for an im- 
proved mail control system. The President 
of the United States is lower on the scale 
than a parish priest. It seems obvious that 
the judgments above are inconsistent with 
the values of our culture. 


The Critical Place of Job Analysis 


However to appraise the FOCP ade 


quately we need to take a look at its anteced 


ents. The FOCP is in part an effort to ex 


pand traditional job analysis methods, 
which assume that knowledge of tasks per- 
mits an estimate of the physical, mental, 
skill, and knowledge requirements of the 
job, and that this is what we need to know 
in order to select someone to do the work. 
These are what has been called the “can do” 
factors. Anyone familiar in a practical way 
with the world of work knows that attitude, 
motivation, needs, and other “personal 
qualities” of the individual have a profound 
influence on success or failure in particula1 
These have been called the “will do” 
factors. Through many of its temperament 
and interest factors the FOCP opens up new 
territory suggesting new dimensions for 
evaluating work. This effort to break 
through the barrier of the “can do” factors 
has been, it appears, the greatest contribu- 
tion made by FOCP. But the usefulness of 
this pioneering effort has been limited by 


attention on 


jobs. 


the decision to concentrate 
what gets done and how it gets done, by the 
method used to validate the concepts, and 
by the multiple purposes it attempts to 
achieve. 


The FOCP is based on the assumption 
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that it is possible to translate, by means of 
informed judgments, descriptions of differ- 
ent types of occupational situations ob- 
tained through analysis of tasks, into spe- 
cific worker traits. It is assumed that jobs 
can be more easily identified in terms of 
work situations than in terms of psychologi- 
cal constructs, that it is the differences in 
work processes, tasks, and materials rather 
than differences in people that should deter- 
mine the classification structure. Such an 
approach cannot take into consideration 
motivation, needs, values, and typical be 
havior patterns. It cannot reflect what the 
job means to the individual. 

Furthermore, the extensive involvement 
of the USES and the Department of Labor 
with the world of work has certain disad- 
vantages. They have commitments in a 
number of fields besides the selection and 
counseling of personnel. They are inter- 
ested in the administration of compensation 
development of manpower policies, 
formulating educational curricula and 
training programs, development of fair la- 
bor standards, and so on. To the extent 
that a system attempts to achieve a variety of 
purposes, it seems likely that it will weaken 
its ability to meet any particular objective. 

Nevertheless it should be noted that the 
developers of the FOCP do not follow 
strictly their edict of avoiding psychological 
constructs. For example, Fine states that 
“iob-worker situation is also conceived as a 
behavior situation, different from but con- 
tinuous with the behavior situation in the 
family, school, and play group” [6]. De- 
fining work as a pattern of human behavior 
appears to be a much more profitable ap- 
proach than to focus attention on what gets 
done and how it gets done. Such an ap- 
proach is consistent with the common obser- 
vation that people are surprisingly flexible 
in their talents and frequently able to do 
a wide variety of dissimilar things, but that 
often an individual will function well in 
one situation and fail in another even 
though the work to be done in the two situa- 
tions appears to be identical. 


acts, 


Beyond Job Analysis 


Many of the factors contained within the 
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FOCP could be reinterpreted in terms of 
a job as a behavior situation in which the 
individual must have capabilities for deal- 
ing with specific behavioral requirements. 
The skill, knowledge, and physical require- 
ments of a job seem to be adequately de- 
fined by the present components of the 
FOCP. Mental requirements are defined in 
part by the data element in the things-data- 
people trichotomy. 

But attention should also be given to the 
requirements and capabilities for dealing 
with power and using energy. In every job, 
the worker has to deal with pressure or 
power exerted on him to influence his be- 
havior. In many, if not most jobs the 
workers are required to influence the be- 
havior of others. If the power is perceived 
as legitimate it is called authority, super- 
vision, or leadership. If it is perceived as 
illegitimate, it is called aggression. Jobs 
can require that the individual act as an 
expert, a critic, a collaborator, etc. In the 


Foreign Service study we found that the 
code clerk likes instructions which are defi- 
nite and specific, the secretary wants to 
please the boss, and the accounting clerk is 


more concerned with meeting standards 
than with either obeying instructions or re- 
sponding to the wishes of the boss. Placing 
a person who resists or rejects authority in 
a secretarial job where she is expected to re- 
spond to the wishes of the boss and try to 
please him makes a difficult situation for 
both the boss and the secretary. Most jobs 
also have requirements for dealing with ag- 
gressive behavior. Sometimes an individual 
must stand firm against aggression as in the 
case of the policemen. In other jobs the in- 
dividual is expected to smooth down ruffled 
feathers as in the case of a hostess at a res- 
taurant. It seems clear that mixing these re- 
sponses can lead to disaster. The policeman 
who always placates or the hostess who al- 
ways stands firm are almost sure to get into 
difficulties. Likewise the person who re- 
treats into his shell under attack will do 
poorly as either a policeman or a hostess. 
Jobs vary with respect to the amount of 
energy which the worker is required to 
spend, and individuals vary in the amount 
of energy they have available for use. Un- 
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doubtedly energy is related to attitude, mo 
tivation, and need. Perhaps there is also a 
general energy factor which is important 
for counseling. For example, it seems quite 
likely that the energy requirements for a 
politician differ from those of a night watch 
man. 

A number of the temperament and inte: 
est factors of the FOCP can easily be inter- 
preted as ways for dealing with power, but 
the relationship is hazy and they deal with 
only a few of the ways in which relationship 
to power is important to work. The FOCP 
has no provisions for the various ways of 
using energy. 

But viewing a job as a behavior situation 
is not enough. A job also operates within a 
social and 
Every job is part of a broader structure of 
work and has meaning to other people. It 
may have high status, low status, or impos¢ 
different types of expectation on the indi 
viduals who occupy it with respect to their 
off-hours and behavior. They 
may be expected to live in a certain part of 
the city, have a certain type of car, wear 
certain types of clothes, participate in social 
and community affairs in a certain way, etc. 

Every job also has a private meaning to 
the individual filling it. The private mean 
ing although profoundly affected by the 
public meaning is also quite different from 
it. The job may mean a chance to serve 
during war, a chance to help other people 
with their problems, an opportunity to 
break into a career, having the kind of lei- 
sure-time life the person enjoys, and it al- 
ways means a pay check. These private 
meanings profoundly affect how the indi- 
vidual responds to the job. 

While the social and private meanings 
of jobs are so many, or complex, and so vari 
able that it may be impossible or at least 
unprofitable to identify them all, still the 
recruiter or counselor who ignores them 


psychological environment. 


activities 


puts serious limits on the effectiveness of 
his work. An adequate system of analyzing 
the work situation should attempt to iden 
tify those meanings which commonly have 
an important effect on work performance 
Take the example of the Foreign Service 
file clerk. We know that males tend to re- 
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sent being assigned this job and seldom do 
good work. This is a factor of importance 
and should be considered when recruiting 
or counseling personnel. 

In this connection we might consider the 
statements of Darley and Haganah: “Be- 
low some cut-off point in the occupational 
hierarchy, work is primarily a means to the 
end of survival and minimal subsistence; the 
tasks of the jobs are not in themselves (in- 
trinsically) interesting, challenging or satis- 

g’’ [4]. For such jobs we might be pri- 
marily concerned that incen 
tives are sufficient, and with respect to the 


fying” 


the extrinsic 


behavioral aspects of the job, we might want 
only likely failures. An ex- 
imple might be a very routine job easily 


to eliminat 
available to housewives. The extrinsic in- 
centive might be that it can be done in con 
We 


housewife 


junction with home responsibilities. 
might that 
would be satisfactory providing she had 


assume almost any 
sufficiently strong extrinsic motivations, the 
physical capabilities, and was able to cope 
with routine work. There might be no ad- 
vantage in looking for someone who likes 
routine work. 

It is concluded that the FOCP has made a 
substantial contribution to occupational 
knowledge by emphasizing through its tem- 
perament and interest components new di- 
mensions of the world of work beyond those 
considered by conventional job analysis sys- 
tems. But it has not gone far enough and 
has limited itself by an approach which 
causes it to ignore significant factors influ- 
For the pur- 
pose of counseling it appears much more 


encing occupational choice. 


useful to view the process of relating of 
people and jobs as the matching of the be- 


havioral capabilities, the values, self image, 
and needs of the individual with the be- 
havioral requirements, social meaning, and 


potential private meaning of the job, taking 
into consideration both positive and nega- 
tive valences. This approach would permit 
the counselor to describe the work situation 
in such terms that the individual has an op- 
portunity to measure himself against the be- 
havioral requirements and meaning of the 
job. 
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GUIDANCE— 
Limited or Unlimited 


ELI GINZBERG 


For YEARS have passed since the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion graciously offered me an opportunity 
to present the outlines of the occupational 
choice theory which my colleagues and I 
were about to publish [6]. At that time I 
was brash enough to set out the challenge 
that it was difficult to understand how guid- 
ance counselors could work effectively in the 
absence of a theory of occupational choice. 
I took cognizance, of course, that most ex- 
perienced counselors had developed for 
themselves an implicit theory which they 
used as a framework for their work, but I 
argued that this was not enough. A field 
can develop soundly only if some of its best 
minds concern themselves with the formula- 
tion and improvement of theory. In the in- 
tervening years, the leaders in the field of 
guidance responded in a truly remarkable 
manner, for within this short span of time 
—and in scholarship eight years is a short 
period—many significant theoretical ad- 
vances have occurred. 

I hope that I can take some credit for 
stimulating this response and that the in- 
vitation to address you again was extended 
in the expectation that as a friendly outsider 
I might succeed in challenging you anew. 
At least this is how I have interpreted your 
invitation and how I plan to make use of 
it. This time I do not come armed with 
findings of a specific research investigation 
into guidance but I am reinforced by the 
multiple reports of the National Manpower 
Council [9-14], each one of which has been 
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concerned with the relations between man 
power policy and guidance, as well as by 
several investigations carried out under the 
Conservation of Human Resources Project 
which also bear on problems of guidance 
[1, 4-6, 8]. The members of the National 
Manpower Council and the research staff at 
Columbia University have been directing 
much effort these past years to clarifying the 
important contribution that guidance can 
make to manpower policy. What I will say 
draws heavily on this work but responsibil- 
ity for the conclusions rests solely with me. 
One further word by way of introduction. 
Some time ago I was startled to see the Na 
tional Manpower Council taken to task for 
putting forward recommendations that, in 
the opinion of the writer, contradicted the 
basic principles of guidance. The Council 
was charged with being concerned only with 
the nation, not at all with the individual 
[2]. This misunderstanding of the Coun- 
cil’s approach leads me to stress that man- 
power policy means, according to the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, the way in which 
all the institutions of a democratic society 
contribute to the development and utiliza 
tion of the nation’s human resources. The 
Council was very careful in its report on A 
Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power [9] to warn against pressing young 
people to enter any particular field, even 
science or engineering. In its recent re- 
port on Womanpower [13] the Council care 
fully avoided urging more women to ente! 
the labor market. From first to last, the 
Council has taken the position that the 
principal objective of manpower policy 
should be to provide maximum opportunity 
for every individual to develop his aptitudes 
and utilize his skills. 
to broaden opportunity, and it has seen 


Its concern has been 
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guidance as a strategic way of helping indi- 
viduals to learn more about themselves and 
about the world of education and work so 
as to be able to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which exist. 

In light of this background, my plan is to 
review critically the assumptions which give 
direction and substance to guidance today 
and to set forth a series of recommendations 
that flow from this review. 


Basic Assumptions 


[he contention is constantly being ad- 
vanced that guidance must deal with the 
whole person and should not be restricted 
solely to vocational, including educational, 
guidance. How does this assumption hold 
up in the face of the fact that to help bring 
about significant changes in the individual's 
basic personality usually requires three years 
of psychoanalytic treatment at a cost of 
$10,000 or What are the implica- 
tions that flow from the fact that guidance 


more? 


counselors work primarily with adolescents? 
It is well known that young people between 
14 and 18 are very labile and are difficult to 


“reach,” particularly by adults in positions 


of authority. How can guidance counselors 
succeed in awakening in 17 and 18 year old 
girls any serious interest in their educational 
and vocational planning when most of them 
are becoming preoccupied with finding a 
marital partner? [3]. It is worth remember- 
ing that approximately one out of every 
four girls is married by 18, and one out of 
every two before she is 21. 

One can be sympathetic with the desire of 
the guidance counselor to deal with the 
“whole person” because he may not other- 
wise be able to help. But there are many 
different levels of relationships between 
people; and teachers, ministers, and phy- 
sicians have long been able to contribute to 
the development of young people without 
delving into the deeper levels of personality. 
Nor should it be impertinent to inquire 
what special competence most counselors 
possess to venture into the labyrinth of the 
emetions. Many of them have much more 
interest in personality problems than they 
have competence in dealing with them. 
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Like the social worker who is bored with 
getting an unemployed man a set of false 
teeth which could add markedly to his em- 
ployability, many counselors are little in- 
terested in the mundane task of helping a 
student to fill out a fellowship form [7]. 

A second important assumption of con- 
temporary guidance is that the counselor 
has responsibility for helping the individual 
to understand himself better. This seems 
like a reasonable position until one begins 
to probe it. It has always been something 
of a mystery to me why a reasonably intel- 
ligent young person should not know what 
he is interested in or what his capacities are. 
are surely not loath to 
test and mark pupils. In fact our educa- 
tional system is, if anything, overly con- 

rned with grades. Admittedly there may 
be a special problem connected with making 
the results of general intelligence tests avail- 
able to the pupil or his parents. But most 
schools do not hesitate to tell pupils where 


\merican schools 


they stand. 

Many young people do not know enough 
about the world of work to be able to trans- 
late their interests and capacities readily 
into occupational choices. This represents 
an important task for guidance but it has 
little to do with helping the pupil to know 
himself. Rather it involves helping him to 
learn more about the objective world. In- 
terest inventories can perhaps be justified 
as one way of helping individuals to learn 
more about the adult world of work. But 
the notion that a person can have a real in- 
terest and be unaware of it is a contradic- 
tion in terms. For inherent in the defini- 
tion of interest is the attraction of the indi- 
vidual towards certain lines of activity in 
preference to others, and an investment of 
energy and effort on his part in the pre- 
ferred activity because of the satisfactions 
which he derives. When people say they do 
not know what their interests are, they are 
demonstrating unequivocally that they have 
no real interests. 

From another viewpoint, the need of the 
adolescent is to free himself from the dic- 
tates of juvenile interests—to restrict theit 
imperiousness so that he can invest more of 
his energies in dealing with reality. The 
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youngster who spends all of his time playing 
ball after school may be said to have a deep 
interest. Surely he knows about it, but, un- 
less he is very good and has a chance of be- 
coming a professional, his need is to break 
the stranglehold that this interest has on 
him. 

The analysis up to this point has raised 
considerable doubt whether the counselor 
really needs to concern himself with helping 
individuals to know themselves better in the 
sense of helping them to become better in- 
formed about their interests, capacities, and 
values. The real need that young people 
have is to learn more about the educational 
and occupational world so that they can 
make better This is where the 
counselor can, if he will, be of real help, and 
this will not be easy for him. 


choi Cs. 


The high school counselor will be con- 
fronted by students who need help to get 
into college, to decide on the type of college 
which they should seek to enter, and how 
they might secure assistance in financing 
their studies. This is the easier part of the 
counselor’s task. What the much 
larger numbers who have no intention of 
going to college? How does one help them 
to see a connection between their current 
education opportunities and their later 
work? What does guidance mean for young 
people whose working experience will take 
them into the 2]st century? How does one 
an economy in which careers are 


about 


guide in 
the exception—in which most skills are ac- 
quired on the job and through a shifting 
among jobs? 

The third major assumption that we will 
inspect is that guidance is a specific field 
and the guidance counselor an expert. We 
must recognize at the outset that guidance 
begins before birth, for no single factor has 
a more determining influence on the indi- 
vidual’s life than his genetic potential and 
the socio-economic position of his parents. 
Next, irrespective of the school of psy- 
chology which one accepts, it is necessary to 
recognize that the home exercises a major 
influence on the development of the child. 
And the same is true of the school in terms 
of the effectiveness with which it provides 
young people with the basic knowledge and 
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skills they require to cope effectively with 
the adult world. 

But the formative institutions do not end 
with home and school. The church, the 
community, the Armed Services in the case 
of boys, and the culture at large all play sig 
nificant roles in helping to transform the 
child into an adult. It may be banal but it 
is a point worth making that the salary 
structure and the conditions of employment 
which are available in a society are among 
the strongest formative influences on the o« 
cupational choices of young people. 

rhe listing of these major forces should 
serve as a warning that guidance counselors, 
if they do not want to be ridiculous, must 
make very modest claims about their place 
in the total process. No matte 
petent they may be, no matter how skilfully 
they perform their tasks, their 
alone must serve as a reminder that they are 
but a small voice in a loud and 
world. 

Many leaders in the guidance movement 
have been aware of what might be called its 
logistical weakness and have striven to in 
counselors and im 


how com 
numbers 


raucous 


crease the number of 
prove their training. With substantially en- 
larged governmental funds becoming avail 
able, their efforts will soon be reflected in 
larger and stronger guidance staffs. But one 
does not need to be a pessimist to empha 
size that the guidance movement will long 
be confronted with a serious personnel 
deficiency, both in numbers and quality. 
No other conclusion is possible when one 
considers the qualities and training re 


quired to be a good counselor and the many 
that 


attractive occupational alternatives 
exist. 

If it is necessary to postulate an almost 
indefinite shortage of well-qualified coun- 
selors, then one must face up to the impli 
cations that many who will continue to pro 
vide guidance will be poorly suited or 
poorly trained. This raises the question 
whether no guidance may not be better than 
guidance by individuals who have serious 
handicaps. To drive the point home, high 
school students in one of the better school 
systems in the country were being advised 


as late as 1951 that they should stay out of 
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academic courses because the professions 
were overcrowded. To raise another rele- 
vant question: what percentage of all high 
school counselors are women who have had 
no work experience other than teaching? 
How likely are they to be able to give young 
men good occupational advice? 

Several implications flow from this in- 
spection of some of the underlying assump- 
tions of present-day guidance. The first is 
that guidance has unrealistically high aims. 
A professional group would fail in its re- 
sponsibilities to itself and to the community 
unless it kept raising its sights, but to get 
them so high that they cannot possibly be 
realized is to endanger the contribution that 
more reasonable goals could make to lifting 
the level of current performance. 

Closely related to the foregoing is the tre- 
mendous discrepancy between resources and 
The size of the gap justifies the 
following challenge: How can guidance 
restructure its aims and procedures so as to 
make its maximum contribution? 


objec tives. 


Strategic Recommendations 


Guidance can help itself by recognizing 
that many young people waste their poten- 
tialities by: 

1. A failure to aim high enough. 

2. A failure to develop a flexible strategy 
in decision-making. 

3. A failure to take full advantage of 
their opportunities. 

With respect to those who fail to aim 
high enough, the first step is to identify the 
more important groups where this occurs. 
Two stand out: children from minority 
groups and girls. It is becoming clear that 
the Negro will be able to take full advan- 
tage of his new opportunities only to the ex- 
tent that young people will make their 
choices with an eye to the desegregated 
world of tomorrow rather than with a con- 
sciousness of the discrimination of yesterday 
and will put forth the effort required to 
qualify themselves for the new jobs to which 
they can now gain access [5]. 

The silent revolution which has been tak- 
ing place with respect to the role of women 
in paid employment has surely not been 
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fully absorbed and acted upon by the pres- 
ent generation of girls in school and college. 
That they will work out of the home on the 
average of at least 25 years of their adult 
life—in addition to the years that they will 
spend at home raising their children—has 
not yet been significantly reflected in the 
educational preparation of young women. 
Here are two very large groups where the 
guidance counselor will find pay dirt al- 
though he will have to struggle long and 
hard to discover the most effective ways of 
“getting through” to these groups. 

No informed person will question the 
statement that many young people do them- 
selves a serious disservice by failing to adopt 
a flexible strategy in their educational-oc- 
cupational planning. It is clearly not easy 
for a youngster of 14 or 15, especially if his 
parents cannot help him, to choose from 
among the galaxy of offerings that confront 
him and to understand how his present 
choices will restrict and delimit him late 
on. One of the most pervasive influences 
of adolescence is the peer group, and it is 
very difficult for most individuals not to go 
along with their friends. To make matters 
worse, many school systems, to simplify their 
administrative problems, tend to herd those 
from less affluent homes into vocational edu- 
cation in the hope that they can cut their 
drop-out rate—a prime objective of many 
educators! 

Even in the absence of pressures from the 
peer group and from school administrators, 
many young people would still be hard put 
to recognize the desirability of developing 
a flexible strategy which would enable them 
to keep’open important options as long as 
possible. How many boys at the beginning 
of high school have any awareness that if 
they want to enter the Air Force, they had 
better study hard and get good marks in 
mathematics? How many college girls who 
drift into majoring in French literature 
ever stop to ask themselves whether there 
might be some other subject in which they 
are interested and for which they have the 
requisite background that might provide 
them with better preparation for the world 
of work in which they are likely to spend a 
considerable proportion of their adult life? 
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How many members of “The Unsilent Gen- 
eration” who take pride in spending as little 
time as possible on their studies have any 
understanding of the consequences of such 
behavior on their career prospects? 

Admittedly, it is no easy task for guidance 
counselors to help individuals see the rela- 
tions between their present actions and 
their future situations. But difficult as it 
is, success brings significant rewards. Since 
a young person cannot relive his school 
years, the more he can avoid making de- 
cisions which he will later regret, the better. 

Opportunities exist only to the extent 
that people know about them. Ours is a 
society rich in opportunities, but much re- 
mains to be done to bring the opportunities 
which exist to the attention of those who 
can best profit from them. While coun- 
selors are today spending considerable time 
making their students aware of the oppor- 
tunities which they have—or could have if 
they qualified themselves—large returns 
would result from an intensification of 
effort along these lines. 

The last few years have witnessed a 
spectacular increase in opportunities for 
young people to secure scholarship and 
fellowship assistance or to gain excellent 
training in industry or in the Armed Forces. 
Those most in need of having these oppor- 
tunities called to their attention come from 
families or communities where they are 
least likely to learn of their existence. This 
places a particular responsibility on the 
guidance counselor who comes into contact 
with people from the more disadvantaged 
groups. jut children from well-to-do 
homes also have need for information and 
advice in the face of the ever-rising costs of 
college and the increasing difficulty of gain- 
ing admission. 

Because large corporations can usually 
secure a sufficient number of high school 
graduates for their training courses, al- 
though in a tight labor market not neces- 
sarily a sufficient number of good appli- 
cants, they seldom make a major effort to 
advertise their programs. This means that 
many young people in the rural sections of 
the country or from small towns have no 
knowledge of these programs. The colla- 
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tion and dissemination of information 
about the formal training opportunities in 
industry, while difficult, would contribute 
greatly to broadening the options of many 
able young people who for one reason or 
another do not go to college. 

Similarly, most boys do not have the fog- 
giest notion of the excellent opportunities 
for specialist training in the Armed Forces. 
Some time ago, I had occasion to advise 
some Negro leaders in one of the southern 
states not to press for more money to im- 
prove their backward and inadequate voca- 
tional schools, but to use any additional 
monies for raising the quality of instruction 
in their general high schools. I pointed 
out that Negro boys, if they could qualify 
for specialist training in military service 
could acquire a much higher level of skill in 
the Armed Forces than in even a vastly im- 
proved vocational high school. 

Enough has been said, although much 
more could be said, to illustrate the need for 
disseminating more complete information 
about the wide range of educational and 
training opportunities which exist, espe 
cially to those young people who, because of 
limited family background, are most in need 
of learning about them. 

In order not to complicate this already 
ambitious review, the analysis up to this 
point has dealt exclusively with the prob- 
lems of guidance for young people. At least 
passing recognition should be given to the 
very substantial needs of other groups in 
the community, especially the large number 
of mature women who enter or reenter the 
labor force, sometimes after an absence of 
10 or even 20 years. Here is a group that 
is particularly in need of information about 
the opportunities which exist. This brief 
mention of the mature worker should serve 
as a reminder that guidance, while it must 
concentrate on the young and be continued 
in the schools, also has obligations and re- 
sponsibilities that go far beyond [/4]. 


Implications 


It may be helpful by way of summary and 
emphasis to make explicit the major impli- 
cations of the foregoing. 





Most people guide themselves in terms of 
their experiences in the family, the com- 
munity, and the culture. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for guidance counselors to 
assume that it is their responsibility to take 
over the guidance function that has from 
time immemorial been carried on by par- 
ents, teachers, and community leaders. 
rheir special province is to seek to reduce 
the waste incident to the way in which 
guidance takes place. They can do this best 
by identifying the major limitations in the 
conventional process and seeking to provide 
effective remedial help. We have identified 
three major shortcomings, each of which 
takes a heavy toll—many young people aim 
too low, they fail to develop a flexible strat- 
y, and they frequently have inadequate 
knowledge of the opportunities that are 
open to them. To the extent that guidance 
counselors can reduce the wastes resulting 
from these defects, they would be making an 
outstanding contribution to the well-being 
of individuals and of society. 

But the problems which they face far ex- 
ceed their own resources. Their only chance 
of success is to recognize how little they can 
do on their own, how much they may be 
able to do if they succeed in eliciting help 
from those in a position to be of assistance. 

Their primary task is to serve as leaders 
and catalysts in eliciting the effective co- 
operation of parents, teachers, business, 
labor, and government. Counselors can 
never acquire enough knowledge of the rap- 


evry, 
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idly changing economy and society to be- 
come experts in their own right about all 
the different facets that have a direct rele- 
vance for guidance. But they can make a 
major contribution by seeking to stimulate 
and focus the assistance of those who do 
have specialized competence in various 
fields [4]. 

Io move rapidly in this direction, guid- 
ance counselors must make their peace with 
the fact that they are not and should not 


strive to become psychotherapists. They 
should recognize and be proud of the oppor- 
tunities that they have to make a meaning- 
ful contribution to the better preparation of 
young people for work and life and to assist 
other groups in need of guidance services. 
They must recognize that they are few in 
number and that they cannot possibly con- 
trol the great expanse of knowledge re- 
quired for effective guidance. If they re- 
member their own limitations and learn to 
make use of the rich resources of society, 
then—and only then—will they be able to 
discharge their important responsibilities 
effectively. 
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Effects of Growth, Practice, and Coaching 
On Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores 


EDWARD FRANKEL 


| feeey- MANY COLLEGES, large and small, 
public and private, expect their appli- 
cants to submit the results of College En- 
trance Examination Board (CEEB) tests as 
part of the admission procedure. The col- 
leges require students to take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) and may also require 
achievement tests in various subject matter 
areas. The purpose of the SAT is to im- 
prove the selection of students for college 


admission. According to the Educational 


Testing Service [4], these tests have been de- 
signed to identify the college candidates 
who have the mental equipment to succeed 
in college. The SAT is divided into Verbal 
and Mathematical sub-tests which are des- 
ignated as SAT-V and SAT-M respectively. 
The purpose of these aptitude tests [4] is to 


“measure two aspects of a student's general 
reasoning ability—his power to reason with 
verbal symbols and his power to reason with 
mathematical symbols.” 

In the academic secondary schools where 
a considerable portion of the student popu- 
lation is college bound, these tests are of 
great importance and in many instances 
may determine whether or not a youngster 
will go on to college. The great competi- 
tion to gain admission to college, especially 
to the so-called “name” colleges, and the 
fact that more colleges have steadily become 
more selective have increased the impor- 
tance of “doing well” on the CEEB tests. 
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Also, since 1957 the City Colleges of New 
York have been using the SAT scores for 
screening and selecting students who have 
not attained the scholastic average required 
for admission. In addition, the pressure cr 
ated by the many special tutoring courses 
and the growing number of work books 
written specifically to help students prepare 
for the SAT have further focused attention 
on these examinations. 

There has been an increase not only in 
the number of secondary school seniors tak 
ing the SAT each year, but also an even 
more dramatic rise in the number of jun 
iors. Duggan [5] reports that from 1953 to 
1958 the number of seniors taking the SAT 
year has increased two and one-half 

By contrast, over the same five yea 


each 
times. 
period the number of juniors annually tak 
ing the This 
growth is ascribed to guidance counselors 
who have increasingly encouraged juniors 
to take the SAT for the purposes of prac 
The colleges, too, 


test increased six times. 


tice, guidance, or both. 
have in greater 


testing because of their 


numbers spurred junior 
“early admissions” 
and “early decisions” plans. In the former, 
a few students are admitted to college di 
rectly from the IIth 
school. The latter is a relatively new pro 
cedure in which the colleges make admis 


sion decisions early in the fall of the senior 


year of secondary 


year based on junior SAT scores. 
The the college” of 
one’s choice is becoming more and more 


race to “get into 
competitive now that the starting line is 
being pushed back to the Ilth year. Com 
peting students and their parents as well as 
secondary school counselors are confronted 
with many problems related to the SAT 
There is much uncertainty and anxiety sur 
rounding such questions as how to prepare 


for CEEB examinations, the relative impor 
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TABLE | 


Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores of Seniors Without Preliminary Experience 





SAT-V 


Range 


370 
419 


Mean S.D 


580.94 77.30 
588.61 73.36 


7.67 


SAT 
SAT 


Difference 


Dex 728 


Jan 


of scholastic achievement and SAT 
scores in selecting a college, the effects of 
growth and practice on SAT scores, the 
value of coaching courses, and the like. 

The present investigation was designed 
to study some of the factors which influence 
SAT scores, specifically the effects of prac- 
tice, growth, and coaching. The study was 
limited to the senior class of June, 1959, 
at the Bronx High School of Science con- 
sisting of 774 students, 98 per cent of whom 
were admitted to colleges; of these about 40 
per cent are going to the City Colleges. In 
their junior year, 700 took the SAT and 74 
chose not to. However, in the senior year, 
every student took the SAT at one time or 
another. 


tance 


Effects of Practice and Growth 


The purpose of this first aspect of the 
study was to measure the change in SAT 
scores attributable to (a) growth, and (b) 
practice. Levine and Angoff [7] defined 
practice as “first hand experience with the 
test” and growth as “the change in ability 
over a period of time resulting from causes 
other than practice.” The terms growth 
and practice were used as defined above. 
Measures of growth were obtained from the 
scores achieved on the December and Jan- 
uary SAT by the 74 students who had not 
taken tests in their junior year.!_ Measures 
of the effects of growth and practice com- 


‘The 74 students who did not take the junior 
SAT did not differ from the rest of the group in any 
special manner except that they chose not to take 
the SAT in their junior year. Study of the two 
subgroups for difference in IQ revealed that the 51 
who took the December SAT had a mean IQ of 
143.0 and 23 who took the January SAT showed a 
mean IQ of 145.61, with a critical ratio of 1.00, in- 
dicating that there was no statistically significant 
difference between the two groups in this respect. 
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SAT-M— - — 
Range 


449 
450 


t-value 


Mean S.D. 


612.84 80.18 
602.00 91.99 
10.84 


t-value 


798 
758 


bined were obtained from two groups: (a) 
those who had taken the May SAT as jun- 
iors and the December SAT as seniors, and 
b) students who had taken the May SAT as 
juniors and the January SAT as seniors. 


Effects of Growth 


The scores of the 74 students who did not 
take the junior SAT as preliminary experi- 
are given in TABLE lI. 

[he 23 students who took the January 
SAT for the first time attained a mean score 
of 7.67 points higher on the Verbal test 
than the 51 who took the December SAT. 
On the SAT-M, the December group scored 
10.84 points higher than the January group. 
rhese differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant, the t-values being 0.49 for the 
SAT-V and 0.49 for the SAT-M scores. 
From this data, a difference of one month? 
did not appear to influence SAT scores and 
reveal the effects of growth. In addition, 
the fact that the sample available for study 
was small may account for these results. 
Furthermore, a variation of 10 points due 
to the “equating error,” that is, the differ- 
ences in test forms from edition to edition, 
is to be expected. 

The effects of practice and growth on 
SAT scores were studied by comparing the 
test performance of two groups of students: 
(1) Those who had taken the May-Decem- 
ber combination of SAT only and (2) those 
who had taken the May-January combina- 
tion only. Practice effect was also studied 
by comparing the results of the December 


ence 


24 more valid study of the effects of growth would 
be one with a time difference greater than one 
month. However, since all 74 students took either 
the December or the January SAT for the first time, 
a longer time interval as an estimate of the effect of 
growth was not possible. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of SAT Scores for May, 1958, and December, 1959, 
Tests of 108 Candidates 





SAT-V- 


Range 


Mean 


401-736 
345-734 


May 574.16 
Dec 596.03 
Diff. 21.87 


* Significant at and beyond the 0.01 level. 


SAT of those who had taken the May 
Boards in the junior year with those who 
had not and the January SAT scores of 
those who had the previous May Board ex- 
perience with those without this experience. 

Ihe test performance of the May-Decem- 
9 


ber group is given in TABLI 


The changes in the SAT scores of the 
May-January group are given in TABLE 3. 

The increase in SAT-V score for the May- 
December group was 21.87; for the May- 
January 
one-half 
changes it 


group 58.04, more than two and 
as much as the first group. The 
SAT scores from the junior to 
the senior year were then statistically signifi- 
cant for both groups and for both tests. 

A comparison of the test performance of 
both groups on the May SAT revealed fur- 
ther The December group 
achieved a mean score 17.95 points higher 
on the May SAT-V and 28.88 points higher 
on the May SAT-M, the t-value for these 
differences were 1.52 and 2.06 respectively, 
the latter value is significant at the .05 level. 
A comparison of the senior year perform- 
ance of the two groups showed that the 
January group had achieved a mean score 
18.22 higher on the SAT-V than the Decem- 
ber group but the December group scored 


variations. 


4.88* 


SAT-M 


Mean Range 


597 
642.2 
44.5 


395-800 
467-800 


12.19 higher on the SAT-M, with t-values 
of 1.48 and 0.92 respectively. 

Though there were these considerable 
differences between tie two groups in size 
and in performance, in the further study of 
scores, the two groups were considered to 
gether. One reason for combining the two 
was the equating error, which, according to 
Levine and Angoff [7], may be as high as 15 
points. Moreover, it was clear that a differ 
ence of one month between the December 
and January SAT wouid have very little, if 
any, effect on the scores in terms of growth 
Ihe average increase for the two groups to 
gether on the SAT-V was 34.66 points and 
on the SAT-M, 50.49. 
general agreement with those of other in 
vestigators. Watkins [8], studied the change 
in score on the May, 1957, and the January, 
1958, SAT of 658 
found that the mean May-January score 
change was 42.4 points for the Verbal and 
31.11 points for the 
and Angoff [7] concluded that the combined 
effect of growth and practice is a 50 point 
gain from May to January on the verbal 


These findings are in 


scores candidates and 


“athematics. Levine 


test. Duggan [5] has suggested that for stu 
dents who are or will be studying mathe 


matics in the senior year, (we) add a total 


TABLE 3 
Changes in SAT Scores From May, 1958, to January, 1959, for 58 Candidates 





-—SA T-V-—— 


Mean S.D. Range 
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67.74 
70.65 


556.21 
614.25 
58.04 


May, 1958 
Jan., 1959 


Change 





* Significant at and beyond the 0.01 level. 


May, 1960 


SAT-M 
Range 


408-719 
510-766 


t-value 


630.07 
61.28 


50* 





of about 50 points to the junior SAT-M 
score to estimate the probable senior score. 
Chis increment is applicable to both groups 
is studied by al- 


the High 


since 12th year mathematics 
the 
School of Science 


most all seniors at Bronx 

In order to study the effect of practice 
alone, test results on the December and Jan- 
SAT 


preliminary experience and those without 


uary were compared for those with 


May examination experience. Those with 
May SAT experience scored higher as seen 


in TABLE 4. 
TABLE 4 


Gain in SAT Scores of Candidates with Preliminary 
Tests over Those Without Preliminary Experience 





{/-] SAT-M 


December 106 15.09 
January 


Average 
* Significant at and mad the 0.05 level 


Practice effect then, added 
points to the SAT-V and almost 30 to the 
SAT-M. The increment in the SAT-M 
scores was constant for both the December 
he only statistically 
significant difference in score gain of the 


almost 20 


and January groups. 
experienced over the inexperienced group 
was in the December SAT-M; there the dif 
ference was 2.23, significant at the .05 level 
Levine and Angoft [7] had found that th 
effect of practice on the SAT was an average 
increase of 10 points to each part of the 
test; in our group the difference was con 
Once again the differ 


siderably greater. 


ence in results may be a consequence of the 


equating error or may be attributed to the 


quality of the groups themselves. 


Effects of Coaching 

Ihe purpose of this part of the study was 
to determine the the intensive 
drill or special “coaching” by private com 


SAT 


effects of 
mercial courses outside of school on 
scores. 

The experimental group for this study 
consisted of 45 pairs of students selected on 
the basis of the following criteria: 
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1. Each pair consisted of a student who 
had taken a coaching course and one who 
had not. 

2. Both members of the pairs had taken 
the May, 1958, SAT-V and SAT-M tests 
and had scored within 10 points of one 
another on each part of the test. 

3. The “coached” member of the pair 
had taken a course between May, 1958, and 
December, 1958, or January, 1959. 

!. Both members of the pairs had taken 
the same SAT tests as seniors. 

5. Boys were matched with boys and girls 
with girls. 

The students who had taken a coaching 
course were selected by means of a ques- 
tionnaire’ prepared by the investigator. 
Chis questionnaire distributed in 
March, 1959, to the senior class of June, 
1959. Fifty-four seniors who had enrolled 
in coaching courses between the junior and 
senior SAT were found. Using the match- 
ing criteria above, it was possible to select 
5 pairs of students, 24 pairs who had taken 
the December, 1958, SAT and 21 who had 
taken the January, 1959, tests. The ques- 
tionnaire revealed that every “coached” stu- 
dent had been enrolled in a group of ap- 
proximately 25 and had had 10 sessions of 
three hours each for a total of 30 coaching 
hours during the senior year just before the 
December or January SAT. 


was 


\ comparison of the SAT scored 
achieved by the two groups is presented in 
ABLE 5. 

The May SAT-V s the 
coached group was 560.58 and that of the 
uncoached group 559.20, a difference which 
was statistically insignificant. The mean 
SAT-M scores of the coached group was 
575.55 as compared to 573.44 for the un- 
coached group, again a difference which 
was statistically insignificant. Although the 
two groups were initially matched on the 
basis of a maximum difference of 10 points 
ym each part of the May SAT, the total 
ffect of matching reduced these differences 


mean ywres of 


to statistical insignificance. 


A copy of the questionnaire used to collect the 
bove data may be obtained from the author. 
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TABLE 5 
Comparison of the Junior and Senior SAT Scores of Forty-Five Pairs of Coached and Uncoached 


Senior Students 





- ———Coached——_ 


Mean 


SAT-V Range 





May 

Dec. /Jan. 607 

Difference 46 
SAT-M 
May 575 

Dec. /Jan. 641 

Difference 66.07 


426-711 
445-747 


61.02 
56.94 


466-700 
513-752 


* Significant at and beyond the 0.01 level. 


The change in SAT scores in all four 
cases was statistically significant, that is, 
the coached group gained 46.64 on the ver- 
bal and 66.07 on the mathematics, the un- 
coached group gained 38.27 and 57.00 
points respectively. It is interesting to note 
that the SAT-M scores for both groups im- 
proved by approximately 20 points more 
than the SAT-V. 

A comparison of the differences in senior 
SAT scores of the two groups is given in 
TABLE 6. 


TABLE 6 


Differences in Senior SAT Scores of Coached 
and Uncoached Students 





SA 7-V— SAT-M 
Un- Un- 


Coached coached Coached coached 


8.38 9.07 

—46to —80to —29to —19to 
147 199 218 203 

0.94 1.06 


Difference 
Range 


t-value 





The mean increase in the SAT-V score 
was 8.38 points greater for the coached than 
for the uncoached group and 9.07 points 
greater on the SAT-M score for the coached 
group. Neither increase was statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Analyzing the change in scores using 
intervals of 100, the greatest gain for both 
groups was in the 400 to 499 category. Here 
the two groups showed an improvement of 
almost 70 points in both the SAT-V and 
the SAT-M scores. However, even here, 
the difference in score gain was only five 
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t-value 


—, 


63.04 461-700 


70.02 467-783 


points more for the coached over the un- 
coached group for the SAT-V and three 
points more for the uncoached group on 
the SAT-M. The greatest spread in score 
between the two groups appeared in the 
500 to 599 Here the coached 
group gained 14 points more on the SAT-V 
and 18 points more on the SAT-M than the 
uncoached group. 

It appeared, then, that for the group 
under study, the 30 hours of coaching in 
groups of about 25 students had very little 
effect upon SAT scores. Basically these re 
sults are in agreement with the findings of 
Dyer [4], French [6], Dear [2], and others 
who studied different coaching procedures. 

Dyer and French each studied the effects 
of a classroom coaching program of 20 pe 


category. 


riods; students practiced mathematics and 
verbal exercises and then discussed their re 
sults immediately their Sum 
marizing the results of these two studies, 
French noted that “this specific coaching for 
the SAT did raise scores slightly, in general, 


with tutor. 


but the amount of increase in scores was so 
small that a regula! 
school instruction is likely to be just as help 
ful to the student on the test and probably 
more beneficial in the student's general ed 
ucation.” In the Dear study [2], 74 stu 
dents received intensive and individualized 
coaching from mid-November, 1956, to 
early March, 1957. A tutor 
one class period with each of three pairs of 
students, one period being devoted to ver 


similar amount ol 


selected met 


bal practice, one to mathematics, and on 
to homework. Some of his main findings 





were (a) the coached group showed no sig- 
nificant gain over the control group on the 
SAT-V, (b) the coached group gained about 
26 points ove! the control group on the 
March, 1957, SAT-M, and (c) those in the 
coached group who took the SAT in Janu 
ary showed an increase of about 21 points 
over the the January 
SAT-M Dear concluded that “the 
verbal the 
to coaching efforts, while the 


control group on 
scores. 
section of showed no 


ceptubility 


test sus 
mathematics section was to a limited extent 
coachable” but that “these gains in mathe 
matics scores, though statistically signifi 
cant, are probably not of sufficient magni 
tude to give coached students an unfair ad 
vantage in college admission proceedings.” 
One point of difference between the pres- 
ent study and that of Dear’s is on the sub 
ject of the effect of coaching on the SAT-M 
rhe present study showed no sta 
the 
group ove! the uncoached group. 
Both Levine and Angoff [7], and Dear [2] 
have shown that the gain on the SAT-M is 
related to the 
studied in the 


coaching. 


scores. 


tistically significant gain of coached 


mathematics 
rather than 
The statistically insig- 
the SAT-M 


the two groups may be attributed to the 


amount of 
senior year 
specific 
nificant difference in between 
fact that practically every student in both 


groups under investigation was studying 


12th year mathematics. 

The general conclusion concerning the 
effects of commercial coaching courses on 
SAT 
study is best summarized by the following 
Trustees of the Col- 


scores which may be drawn from this 
statement made by the 
lege Entrance Examination Board [J] in re- 
sponse to re peated requests from secondary 
schools concerning special “coaching” or 


drill for Board tests: 


“The evidence collected leads us to conclude that 
the SAT 
in scores large enough to affect decisions made by 


intensive drill for does not yield gains 


the colleges with respect to admission of stu- 


Of the two parts of the test, the Verbal 
part drill, 
while the Mathematics part, for some groups, may 


dents 


seems almost totally insensitive to 


with effort be raised so little, perhaps an aver- 
age of 25 points on a 600 point scale, that it is 
that admission de- 


not reasonable to believe 
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cisions are allowed to turn on such slender dif- 


ferences.” 


Student Reactions 


Student evaluation of coaching courses by 
means of questionnaire responses revealed 
that approximately 60 per cent of those 
answering the question, “Would you recom- 
mend that students take a coaching in prep- 
aration for the SAT?,” answered in the 
athmative, 20 per cent in the negative, and 
20 per cent undecided. The 
values ascribed to coaching courses by these 


were chief 
students were (a) self-confidence, (b) review 
effect, (c) acquaintance with SAT type ex 
amination questions, and (d) incentive for 
self study. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of the present investigation 
was to determine the extent to which such 
factors as practice, growth, and coaching 
affect the SAT scores of high school sen 
iors in the class of June, 1959, at the Bronx 
High School, 98 per cent of whom entered 
colleges. 

rhe effect of growth was studied by com- 
paring the SAT scores of 74 seniors who 
had not taken the tests in their junior year; 
51 took the December, 1958, SAT for the 
first time and 23 the January, 1959, tests. 
No 


scores for these two groups was found; the 


statistically significant difference in 
December group scored 10 points higher on 
the SAT-M and the January group 8 points 
higher on the SAT-V. 

Ihe effects of practice and growth were 
studied by comparing the test performance 
of two groups of seniors; those who had 
taken the May-December SAT only with 
those who had taken the May-January tests 
only. The change in SAT scores for both 
groups on the SAT-V and SAT-M was sta- 
tistically significant; the average increase of 
senior scores over junior test results was ap- 
proximately 30 points in the Verbal and 
50 points in Mathematics. These findings 
were in agreement with those of previous 
studies. 

The degree to which practice affected 
SAT scores was determined by comparing 
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senior test scores with junior SAT experi- 
ence and those without such experience. 
On the average, students with preliminary 
junior test experience added 18 points 
more to their SAT-V scores and 30 points 
more to their SAT-M than those 
without test experience in their junior 
year. 

The effect of coaching on SAT scores was 
studied by comparing the differences in 
senior scores of 45 pairs of seniors, each 
pair consisting of a coached and an un- 
coached student who had scored within 10 
points of one another on each part of the 
May, 1958, SAT and had taken the same 
SAT in the senior year. 

The coached group showed no signifi- 
cant gain over the uncoached group on 
either the SAT-V or the SAT-M. The 
coached group the uncoached 
group by about eight points on the SAT-V 
and nine points on the SAT-M, neither 
These 


scores 


outscored 


value being statistically significant. 


findings are in agreement with previous 
studies dealing with the effects of coaching 


on SAT scores. 
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NEW CAREER FILMS COMPETE AT FESTIVAL 


At the second annual American Film Festival, scheduled for April 


20-23, at the 


strips on career opportunities were screened in the 
Among the 1959 releases announced by 


Careers” competition category. 


sarbizon-Plaza, New York City, a variety of films and film 


“Guidance and 


the Educational Film Library Association, sponsor of the event, are 


Technology and You, a report on the varied vocations open to trained 


technologists; J am a Doctor, a film on the opportunities and rewards of a 


medical career; and Dynamic Careers Through Agriculture, 
ing the error of the concept that agriculture is merely farming. 


demonstrat 
Detailed 


information on the Festival Program may be obtained from the Educa 
tional Film Library Association, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
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Stability of Work Experience 


As a Predictor of Success 


in Terminal Vocational Training 


JOSEPH J. MOTTO 


A” URRING PROBLEM faced by vocational 
counselors concerns the identification 
of counselees’ characteristic vocational reac- 
tion patterns. 

Gellman [3] has discussed the concept of 
the characteristic vocational pattern which 
reflects personality structure and influences 
in which needs and desirés are 
He pre- 


the manne 
incorporated in work situations. 
sents the following aspects of a vocational 
pattern: the meaning of work to the in- 
dividual; the ability to derive satisfactions 
from work; mobilization of energy in a work 
situation; the capacity to adjust to inter 
personal relations on the job; positive and 
negative work and the 
ability to adjust to work pressures. Cohen 
[/] has reiterated the importance of identif- 
cation of the individual's characteristic work 
pattern as this relates to the development of 
an acceptable work personality. If it is 
assumed that the vocational pattern is a 
significant determinant of the individual's 
reactions to work situations, the identifica- 
tion of behavioral or personality compo- 
nents of the pattern would lead to more 
accurate predictions of reactions to employ 


identifications; 


ment and training. 

For purposes of this paper, the character- 
istic vocational pattern may be thought of 
as the manner in which the individual uses 
vocational situations to achieve need satis- 
factions. 

In counseling with disabled clients, the 
identification of typical vocational reaction 


Josern J. Morro is with the University of Mich- 
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patterns is of particular urgency because of 
the additional variable presented by the 
effect of the disability upon body image and 
self-concept. It is partly on the basis of this 
existing system of reactions that the coun- 
selor is able to make a prediction of the 
manner in which a will 
react in a training or a competitive work 
situation. Knowledge of the severity of the 
disability in itself does not permit accurate 
prediction of counselee response to train- 


disabied person 


ing for the purpose of vocational adjust- 
ment. It has become axiomatic that one 
can predict more successfully by knowing 
who the disabled person is, 1.e., personality 
characteristics, than by knowing the extent 
of the disability. 

One factor which emerges when we ex- 
amine possible behavioral correlates of the 
vocational pattern is the stability of pre- 
vious work experience. It would seem that 
the stability-instability dimension of the 
individual's work history should reveal to 
some degree his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of work, his ability to derive satisfac- 
tions from work, the capacity to adjust to 
interpersonal relations on the job, and the 
ability to adjust to work pressures. 

A review of the literature indicates that 
only cursory attention has been given to 
the relationship of previous work experi- 
ence to success and failure in training situa- 
tions. Meadow and Tillem [4] studied the 
effectiveness of the Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice’s diagnostic rehabilitation program by 
evaluating the subsequent vocational ad- 
justment of clients who complete the work 
evaluation program, using a follow-up tech- 
All of their 35 subjects were of 


nique. 
competitive employability. 


questionable 
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rhey found no relationship between work 
history stability and post-workshop job ad- 
justment. 


Study Population 

I'he purpose of the present paper is to 
examine the relationship between the sta- 
bility of employment history and response 
to terminal vocational training in a group 
of 64 disabled veterans. The mean age of 
the group was 26 years; educational level, 
9.5 grades; and Army General Classification 
Test IQ, 103. They were enrolled in the 
following programs: clerical, 24; office 
machine service, 18; watch and clock repair, 
10; radio-television, 8; and wood shop, 4. 
All of the subjects received vocational coun- 
seling services prior to entry into training. 
A Veterans Administration training special 
ist maintained regular monthly contacts 
with each trainee and coordinated his work 
with training institution administrators. 

The categories of disability were as fol- 
emotional, 24; tuberculosis, 12; gun- 
shot wounds, 16; cardiovascular, 6; and 
orthopedic, 6. The effect of the disability 
upon training was minimized as a result of 
counseling. A primary counseling goal was 
the determination of a vocational objective 
which would exploit the  individual’s 
strengths. In each case, the training ob 
jective was deemed suitable by a rehabilita- 
tion team consisting of the counselor, a 
training specialist, and the rehabilitation 
physician. That the disability was not a 
significant determinant of training outcome 
was suggested by the fact that only one of 
the 15 who terminated training did so be 
cause of exacerbation of the disability. 

In order to quantify work history, coun 
seling records were examined and the work 
history of each subject was evaluated in 
terms of the following categories developed 
by Meadow and Tillem [4]: 

A. Practically full-time employment until 
shortly before entering training. 

B. Employed approximately one-half to 
three-quarters of possible time during work 


lows: 


ing years. 


‘Appreciation is expressed to Mr. Lloyd Chap 


man, Director, Michigan Rehabilitation Institute 


for making the data available. 
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C. Sporadic and short-time employment. 

D. No significant work experience. 

The work history ratings were related to 
two criteria: completion or discontinuance 
of training, and placeability in the com 
petitive labor market as rated by instruc 
tors’ evaluations. Each 
by his instructor in one of the following 
four categories: 

I. Highly placeable in a competitive work 
situation. 

II. Generally placeable but 
compete with non-disabled workers 

III. Placeable only in a selected facility 

IV. Marginally placeable. 

The progress of trainees is constantly be 


trainee was rated 


unable to 


ing evaluated by instructors in terms of the 
goal of the rehabilitation program of suc 
cessful placement in the vocation for which 
the individual is being trained. Thus, the 
placeability ratings represent a quantifica 
tion of an evaluation process which is in 
constant progress. 


Results 


The primary concern of this study is the 
relationship between the stability of work 
experience and the employability of the 
individual in the area for which training 
was provided. 

It will be seen in TasLe | 
groups A and D are combined, 30 of the 32 
subjects (93.8 per cent) completed training 
while for groups B and C, 19 of the 32 
(59.4 per cent) completed training. 

To determine if age a factor 
success-failure groups, the mean ages of the 
{9 who completed training and the 15 who 


that when 


was in the 


TABLE 1 


Work Experience Ratings and Outcome of 
Training 





Work Ex- 
perie ncé 
Rating 
\ 
B 
Cc 
D 





failed were compared. The difference did 
not prove to be statistically significant. 
These results suggest that, in terms of 
the proportions completing training, in- 
dividuals having a stable work history are 
more like individuals who have never had 
the opportunity to work for any period of 
time than they are like those whose work 
history suggests instability. This is under- 
standable in terms of Cohen's concept of a 
suitable work personality [/]. Those young 
enough not to have had work experience 
have apparently been influenced favorably 
by their experiences in the course of voca- 
tional training so that they do develop ade- 
quate work habits and attitudes. The 
presence of a stable work history would 
seem to indicate that the individual has 
developed an adequate work personality. 
TABLE 2 presents the placeability ratings 
and X*s for each work experience category. 
When the X?s of the placeability ratings for 
the 49 subjects who completed training are 


TABLE 2 
Work Experience and Placeability Ratings 





Work 
Experience Placeability Rating 
Rating I WW WwW 


A 16 2.93t 
B 0 32 
Cc 0 : : 3.2 53 
D 8 


Mean X** 





24 


* Corrected for continuity. 
Tt Sigs ‘Scant at 0,01 level. 


examined, it is seen that groups A and D 
yield differences which are significant at the 
0.01 level. More favorable placeability rat- 
ings (I and II) were associated with sub- 
jects who were found in the A and D 
groups. The Xs for the B and C groups 
were statistically insignificant. This means 
that subjects who entered training with a 
stable work history or with an absence of 
work experience tended to be seen by their 
instructors as being readily placeable in the 
labor market. 

Tas.e 3 presents the t-values for the dif- 


ferences between mean placeability ratings 
for each work experience category. The re- 


TABLE 3 


t-Values of Mean Work Experience Ratings 





Cc D 


A 3 09o** 3 40** 


** P = 0.01. 


sults indicate that subjects in groups A 
and D received significantly higher place 
ability ratings than did those in the B and 
C groups, the differences being significant 
at the 0.01 level. 

In order to eliminate contamination of 
results due to type of disability, this vari- 
able was analyzed in terms of training fail 
ures in the various categories. An examina 
tion of the distribution of disabilities for 
the failure group reveals that none of the 
disability types contains a disproportionate 
number of failures. The failures were as 
follows: neuropsychiatric, 5; tuberculosis, 
3; gunshot wounds, 4; cardiovascular, 2; and 
orthopedic, 1. 

The findings of this study are at vari- 
ance with those reported by Meadow and 
Tillem [4], who found no relationship be- 
tween previous work experience and post- 
workshop job adjustment. Working with 
the mentally deficient, Cowan and Goldman 
[2] examined the relationship of training to 
vocational success. One of the factors they 
investigated was past work experience as a 
predictor of voc ational success. They found 
that the vocationally successful did not dif 
fer significantly from the unsuccessful in 
terms of work history. 

It should be recognized that the popula 
tions of the Meadow and Cowan studies dif 
fered considerably from the one used in 
this investigation. Meadow’s subjects were 
unemployable, and Cowan's mentally defi- 
cient, whereas all of the veterans in the 
present study were capable of benefiting 
from training, this determination having 
been made during the counseling process. 
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In seeking to explain the results obtained 
in this study, at least three factors bear con- 
sideration: (1) All of the subjects attended 
the same training facility. This resulted in 
holding the criteria of success-failure and 
degree of success relatively constant; (2) 
The period of training was long enough to 
permit the vocational pattern to emerge, the 
average length of training being 13 months; 
(3) Each trainee remained with the same 
instructor throughout the course of train- 
ing, giving the instructor ample opportunity 
to observe the trainee in a variety of situa- 
tions over a long period of time. 

The results of this study suggest that the 
stability of previous work experience is a 
predictor of veteran response to terminal 
vocational training. It is recognized that, 
had the ultimate criterion of the study been 
successful in competitive work adjustment 
over a period of one year following com- 
pletion of training, the results might differ 
greatly from those reported here. A fol- 
low-up of this group of subjects is under 
way at the present time to test this hy- 
pothesis. 

An examination of some of the prelimi- 
nary results of the follow-up study suggest 
that the positive relationship between sta- 
bility of work history and terminal voca- 
tional training persists in the responses of 
subjects to competitive work situations. 
The criterion used in evaluating the com- 
petitive work adjustment of the 49 subjects 
was maintenance of full-time employment 
for at least three-quarters of the period be- 
tween completion of training and the time 
of sampling. The results for each of the 
work history rating categories indicated that 
the following number of subjects met the 
criterion: A—17 of 20 subjects (85 per cent) 
in this category; B—6 of 12 (50 per cent); 
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C—1 of 7 (14 per cent); D—7 of 10 (70 per 
cent). The results of this follow-up must 
be interpreted cautiously since 40 per cent 
of the subjects had been in competitive em- 
ployment for less than five months. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to examine 
the relationship between stability of work 
experience and response to terminal voca- 
tional training in a group of 64 disabled 
veterans. 
had a history of employment stability or 
who had no record of previous employment 
differed from those whose work experience 
suggested instability in the following ways: 
(2) The “vocational stable” were more 
likely to complete their training programs; 
and (b) they were seen by their instructors 
as more employable in the competitive labor 
market. The relationship between work 
history and response to training tended to 
be maintained in the competitive work ad 
justment of subjects. 


It was found that subjects who 
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ROLES PLAYED BY ADOLESCENTS 
IN AN UNPRODUCTIVE COUNSELING GROUP 


BENJAMIN COHN, MERLE OHLSEN, and FRED PROFF 


t bes PURPOSE of this paper is to identify 
and to describe the roles played by the 
clients and the counselor in a non-produc 
tive counseling group and to compare the 
roles they played with those played by 
clients in a productive group treated by the 
same counselor. In an attempt to shed 
some light on the group counseling process 
and the dynamics involved, a list of roles 
was developed to describe the interaction 
that takes place during a series of counsel- 


The SC 


classify the behavior of members in a coun- 


ing sessions. roles were then used to 
seling group and to compare their behavior 
with the members of an 
Although there h 
amount of 
and/or psychotherapy, there seems*to be 
relatively little scientific 
the roles played by adolescent clients treated 
in groups. However, other systems have 
been developed to categorize and describe 
the behavior observed in the group coun 


ther group. 
been an increasing 


research on group counseling 


data available on 


seling process. Some of these methods are 
reported by Bales [2], Giedt [5], Noble [7], 
Falland [//], and Walther and Shapiro [/2]. 

In search for a list of roles which would 
describe the interactions for the members of 
these two groups, the authors of this paper 
used the following criteria: 
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1. The roles should describe a behavior 
pattern readily recognizable by the therapist 
and/or an observer. 

2. The roles should allow for an on-the- 
spot classifying of behavior exhibited in 
counseling sessions. 

3. They should provide for classifying 
non-verbal as well as verbal behavior. 

!. They should provide categories for 
describing both counselor client 
havior whether it be the counselor playing 
a client role or a client playing a thera- 
peutic role. 

5. The list should be of adequate length 
to incorporate all the different individual! 
patterns during the 
group sessions, but not so long as to require 
unnecessarily fine distinction between roles. 

In order for a set of roles to be thera- 
peutically useful to a counselor and/or an 
observer, it should contribute information 
that is descriptive of the group and its 
members and contribute to the knowledge 
of the dynamics involved in group coun- 
seling. To indicate the value and applica 
bility of this set of roles, the writers at- 
tempted to answer the following questions: 

1. Do the roles describe the group? 

2. Do the roles reflect change in group 
progress: 

3. Do the 
the group? 

1. Do the roles allow for a comparison 
between groups? 


Method and Procedure 


A review of the literature indicated that 
the list constructed by Benne and Sheats 
[3], came closest to meeting the investiga- 
tors’ needs when they used the criteria de- 
scribed above. The first revision was made 
on the basis of an analysis of their list. 
Certain roles were deleted from this list 


and be- 


behavior observed 


roles describe individuals in 
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because they did not apply to a therapy 
group; others were deleted because they 
seemed to overlap with similar roles. Some 
of the definitions were changed to make 
the roles more descriptive of group therapy 
behavior, and some titles were changed to 
make the role titles more precise. This 
revision was submitted to a group of coun- 
selors for their recommendations. After 
minor revisions were made on the basis of 
the counselors’ suggestions, two kinescopes 
were viewed to “try-out” the list for appli- 
cability. With the addition of two other 
roles, the list seemed to be satisfactory. 
During analysis of the data, these roles 
were divided into three major categories 
Informative, Positive, and Negative. The 
first category included those roles which 
served as vehicles for group interaction. 


These roles tended to lack affect in their 
usual performance; however, affect could 
be added to some of these roles in which 
case the affect was scored only for its re- 
spective role in the positive or negative 


categories. The second category included 
those roles which had a positive affect and 
tended to facilitate the therapeutic experi- 
ence. The third category consisted of those 
roles which had a negative affect and tended 
to impede progress for the clients. How- 
ever, some of these roles, especially that of 
the tended to facilitate growth 
by enabling clients to express their negative 
feelings openly and to obtain help in deal- 
ing with their feelings in a wholesome, ac- 


aggressor, 


cepting atmosphere. 
A list of the roles used in the final analysis 
of the study is presented below: 


Informative Roles 


Asks for clarification of 
their factual ade- 


1. Information Seeker: 
suggestions made in terms of 
quacy, for authoritative information, and for facts 
pertinent to the problem being discussed. 

2. Opinion Seeker: Asks not primarily for the 
facts of the case but for a clarification of the values 
pertinent to what the group is undertaking or of 
values involved in a suggestion made or in alter- 
native suggestions 

3. Information Giver: Offers facts or generaliza- 
tions which are “authoritative” or relates his own 
experience pertinently to the group problem. 

4. Opinion Giver: States his belief or opinion 
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pertinently to a question, a suggestion made, or to 
alternative suggestions 

5. Structurer: Defines the purposes of the group, 
establishes goals, and describes the counseling proc- 
ess. Sets the stage for role playing discussion. May 
summarize the discussions of previous interviews to 
channel immediate discussion in a specific direc 
tion 

6. Role Player 
actions, and feelings of another person as part of 


May also take his 


Takes onto himself the thoughts, 
role playing procedures. own 
role when role playing. 


Positive Roles 


7. Initiator: Suggests or proposes to the group 
new ideas or a changed way of regarding the group 
problem or goal. The initiation may take the form 
of a proposed new procedure for the group or a 
new way of organizing the group for the task 
ahead 

8. Clarifier 
among various feelings, ideas, and suggestions o1 
tries to integrate feelings, ideas, and suggestions 

9. Interpreter: Interprets feelings expressed by 


members of the group or interprets the significance 


Shows or clarifies the relationships 


of non-verbal behavior 

10 Reflector Reflects 
This 
which 


feelings expressed by 


members of the group reflection is usually 


limited to specific feelings have been ex 
pressed by the person to whom the statement was 
directed. Occasionally the counselor or one of the 
clients may reflect a “group feeling.” 

ll. Evaluator: Subjects the accomplishments of 
the group to some standard or set of standards of 
group functioning in the context of the group task 

12. Expeditor 


participation of others 


Encourages and facilitates the 
Prods the group to action 
stimulate or arouse the 


or decision; attempts to 


group to “greater” or “higher quality” activity 
18. Supporter: Agrees with and accepts the con- 

tribution of others. Indicates understanding and 

acceptance of other points of view, ideas, and sug 


gestions 


Negative Roles 


14. Passive-Resister: Displays a lack of involve- 


ment in the group's work. Actions may take the 
form of cynicism, nonchalance, horseplay, and other 
forms of “out-of-field” behavior 

15. Non-Participant 


the group discussion at all but shows no signs of 


Does not participate in 
active or passive resistance 

16. Blocker: Tries to avoid an issue being dis- 
cussed. Attempts to maintain or bring back an is- 
sue after the group has rejected or by-passed it. 

17 1 Exhibits hostile behavior toward 


others or attacks the topic of discussion. Deflates 


geressor 
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the status of others Expresses disapproval of 


values, acts, or feelings of others 


18. Recognition Seeker: Calls attention to him- 


self by boasting, monopolizing the conversation, or 


other forms of exhibitionistic behavior. Struggles 


to avoid being placed in an inferior 


19 Help Seeker 


posiuiion 
Tries to evoke sympathy from 
others through ex pressions oft insecurity, personal 
confusion, or depreciation of self 

20. Dominator Tries to assert authority or su- 


periority in manipulating the group or certain 


members of the group. The dominator gives di 
rections authoritatively or interrupts the contribu 
tions of others 


21 Follower 


of the group, more or less passively accepting the 


Goes along with the movement 


ideas of others. Serves as an audience in group dis- 


cussion and/or decision. Generally, if a client is 


neither speaking nor exhibiting significant non- 


verbal behavior, he is taking this role. 


Ihe follower role was the only role not 
used in the final analysis. So many of the 
clients played this role that scoring would 
have been quite cumbersome had an at- 
tempt been made to tabulate it as often 
as it was played. Nevertheless, it was con- 
sidered by the judges to be an important 
descriptive role and was, therefore, included 
in the definitions. 

Chis study focused attention primarily 
on one of two groups whose sessions were 
recorded on kinescopes. T he groups ob- 
served were part of a much larger project 
described by Ohlsen and Proft [9]. This 
project included under-achieving 
ninth grade studenis who were randomly 
placed in four groups and who received 
counseling under controlled conditions. 
The counseling lasted for 45 
minutes and continued for 16 interviews, 
Tape re 


gifted, 


sessions 
twice a week for eight weeks. 
cordings were made of all four groups; 
kinescopes were made only for the last two 
groups to be counseled. For a more de 
tailed description of the groups, the method, 
and procedures used, see Broedel [4] or 
Noble [7]. 

Impartial observers who had the oppor- 
tunity to observe all four groups described 
these groups as being on a continuum rang- 
ing from “most accepting” to “most re- 
jecting.” The latter group was selected 
for this study because it was considered to 
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be the most unproductive group and the 
only one of the four which failed to make 
significant growth on the pre-, post-, and 
follow up testing. 

The observer team for this study con- 
sisted of two counseling psychologists and 
a projectionist. Although these two ob- 
servers were responsible for different groups, 
they worked together—both observing every 
session for the two counseling groups. The 
entire series of counseling sessions for this 
group was observed before beginning the 
analysis of the other group. The observer 


responsible for recording would observe and 


record the interactions of the group while 
his co-worker checked on his classifications 
and added data concerning the non-verbal 
behavior For the next kinescope 
they switched observer roles. The authors 
felt that this approach yielded beter re- 
liability than could be obtained by either 
observer working alone. To test the re- 
liability of this method, the observers 
switched roles and re-analyzed kinescope 
number 10 for the first group after an 
interval of two weeks had elapsed. A rank 
order correlation of 0.84 (p <0.01) was 
obtained and judged to be satisfactory. 
Observing kinescopes had many advan- 
tages over observing live counseling sessions: 
(1) Whenever stimuli came to the observers 
faster than they could classify the behavior, 
they could stop the film, discuss what 
happened, and re-run the kinescopes to 
verify the accuracy of their perceptions; (2) 
whenever there was a difference of opinion 
in classifying the behaviors they could ex- 
amine their differences, and when necessary 
re-write the definitions of the roles involved 
and re-play the kinescopes; and finally, (3) 
this control of stimuli enabled the observers 
to identify and to define new roles whenever 
behavior did not seem to fit the existing 


noticed. 


roles. 

The scoring procedure attempted to label 
every verbal and non-verbal interaction. 
For each of these interactions, the observer 
recorded the role played, the name of the 
client exhibiting the role, and the approxi- 
mate time that had elapsed. To facilitate 
scoring, the number of the role played, the 
first letter of the client’s name, and a coded 
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letter to denote the time was used. For a 
short period of time, less than five seconds, 
the letter “S” was used; for a moderate 
period up to 30 seconds the letter “M”; for 
a long period of time up to one minute, the 
letter ““L”; and for an extended period, the 
letter “X"’ was used. It also was necessary 
to develop some method for classifying 
periods of silence and multiple verbal inter- 
actions. To indicate a silence—described 
as a period of time when no one was speak- 
ing but most of the members of the group 
seemed to be involved—the letter “‘S’ was 
used in the role column and the appropri- 
ate letter was used to denote the approxi- 
mate time expended. For periods when 
more than one person was speaking at a time 
so that it dificult to tell what was 
being said or who was speaking, the letter 
“I” was placed in the role column and 
the appropriate time letter was noted in 
the time column. For example, a segment 
of the recording procedure might look like 
this: 


was 


Non-verbal 
R ‘és 


Verbal 


Roles Member 


2 M S 
T M 


M 
M 
S 


This would be read as “Mary asked a short 
an opinion; Tom gave 
consumed a period of 
and 30 seconds; Harry 
exhibited some type of behavior which 
tended to block the interaction and the 
group became silent. The counselor then 
interpreted the feelings expressed and the 
group reacted with a multiple interaction 
in which more than one person was speak- 


question involving 
an opinion which 
time between five 


ing at a time.” 


Results 


Question 1: Do the roles describe the 
group? A summation of these roles did 
seem to describe the group. At least the 
roles seem to reflect the observer's percep- 
tion of the group. This group was a diff- 
cult one with which to work from the very 
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beginning. It was primarily a counselor- 
oriented group demanding a great deal of 
“leading” by the counselor. Most responses 
by the clients were the result of questions or 
“leads” put forth by the counselor. From 
TABLE | one can see that the counselor in 
teracted 1,262 times while the clients inte: 
acted slightly more—1,355. This 
means that the counselor interacted about 
48 per cent of the time over the 16 sessions 
and that a large portion of these responses 
were used to draw in members of the group 
Although he reflected a large percentage of 
the time, the counselor also spent a great 
deal of his time seeking opinions, expedit 
ing, and clarifying feelings in an effort to 
stimulate the group counseling process. 
The clients seemed to spend most of their 
time giving opinions and information in re 
sponse to the counselor’s questions. There 
was very little affect expressed; moreover, 
the affect expressed was mostly negative and 
took the form of anti-group behavior such 
as passive resistance, non-participation, and 
aggression. The only significant positive 
roles played were those where support was 
given to other members of the group. This 
support was given to members who had ex- 


only 


pressed feelings about the group rather than 
about problems common to personal ad 
justment. 

Question 2: Do the roles reflect change 
in group progress? The counselor's and cli- 
ents’ interactions were tabulated across the 
16 sessions and the into 
fourths. When rank 
were computed it was evident that the coun 


sessions divided 
order correlations 
selor was quite consistent in the roles he 
displayed over the four quarters while the 
clients seemed to make a gradual change so 
that the lowest correlation found was be- 
tween the first and last quarter. Although 
all Rho’s were significant, the clients seemed 
to display more affect in the last four ses 
sions; this group seemed to participate more 
in role playing, expressing aggression, sup 
porting others, and interpreting others’ 
feelings. It was also noted from the data 
that Silences (S) decreased over the four 
quarters (22, 20, 6, 6) while multiple inter- 
actions (I) increased (0, 0, 14, 16). The 
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TABLE 1 


Frequency and Percentage of the Roles Played by the Counselor and Clients for the Unproductive 
Group 





Roles 


Informative Roles 
Information Seeker 
Opinion Seeker 
Information Giver 
Opinion Giver 

. Structurer 
6. Role Player 
Positive Roles 
Initiator 
8. Clarifier 
9. Interpreter 
10. Reflector 
11. Evaluator 
12. Expeditor 
13. Supporter 
Negative Roles 
14 Passive Resister 
15. Non-Participant 
16. Blocker 
17. Aggressor 
18. Recognition Seeker 
19. Help Seeker 
20. Dominator 


Toral 


inference is that the group was gradually 
becoming more therapeutic as the sessions 
progressed. These results are supported by 
Katz, Ohlsen, and Proff [6] who analyzed 
the counselor’s behavior and the behavior 
of two of the members in this group who 
interfered most with the therapeutic atmos- 
phere. They found that role playing was 
a very profitable technique that probably 
should have been incorporated earlier. 
hese authors also found that the therapeu- 
tic atmosphere improved during the latter 
sessions as described above. 

Question 3: Do the roles describe indi- 
viduals in the group? To indicate which 
members seemed to contribute most to the 
counseling experience and which seemed to 
contribute least, each of the two obervers 
ranked the seven members of the unproduc- 
tive group. The ranking was from the indi- 
vidual who contributed most to group coun- 
seling to the individual who contributed 
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— Clients- 
Lercentage 


a, 


Counselor— 
Frequency Frequency 


Percentage 





115 
183 
69 
19 


NN WS 


least. The resulting Rho was 0.96. The ra- 
tionale for this ranking was that both ob- 
servers had the opportunity to view these 
seven clients over a period of 16 sessions 
without being involved as counselors. This, 
the authors felt, tended toward a more ob- 
jective ranking. 

TABLE 2 gives a breakdown of the three 
types of roles exhibited by each of the seven 
members of the unproductive group accord- 
ing to the ranking made by the observers. 
lo make the table more meaningful and to 
describe the members of this group, a “Prog- 
ress Ratio” was developed. This is com- 
puted by dividing the number of Positive 
roles by the sum of the Positive and Nega- 
tive roles: P/(P + N). This ratio agreed 
very well with the individual’s therapeutic 
contribution to the group. Members E, F, 
and G contributed least to the group coun- 
seling process while members A, B, and C 
contributed most. These results, again, 
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TABLE 2 


Broad Categories of Roles Played by Members 
of Group B, the Unproductive Group 





Informa- 
Progress 


Ratio’ 


tive Positive Negative 

Roles Roles Rol 

341 28 52 

354 26 

8 47 
>? 
06 
03 


04 


Members 


_ 
Vn www 
In Ww 


we 


The Ratio” was computed by divid- 
ing the frequency of positive roles (P) by the sum 
of the Positive (P) and Negative (N) roles, (i.e., 


P 
P+wN ). 

agreed with the findings of Katz, Ohlsen, 
and Proff [6]. They found that members E 
and G were essentially a neurotic pairing 
which impeded the therapeutic progress of 
the group. They reported that member G 
was hostile and that he intimidated the 
other members who tried to make the group 
therapeutic. 

An analysis was made of the roles played 
by the three individuals at the lower end of 
the right-hand column in Taste 2. It was 
noted that although none of these clients 
seemed to contribute to the therapeutic 
progress, they did play different roles. 
Member E demonstrated passive behavior 
by non-participation and blocking, Member 
F was a non-participant, and Member G was 
quite hostile, displaying roles such as passive 
resister, non-participator, and aggressor. 

Question 4: Do the roles allow for a com- 
parison between groups? Although Group 
A is discussed more in detail by Apostal, 
Ohlsen, and Proff [/], a short comparison 
was made to emphasize the applicability of 
the list of roles described. Generally speak- 
ing, the writers agreed that the roles did 
enable them to compare the two counseling 
groups. Evidence for this conclusion was 
obtained by noting whether or not the roles 
described the groups in accordance with de 
scriptions agreed upon by observers. These 
observers consisted of a four-man team who 
viewed the two groups by closed circuit tele- 
vision and two psychologists who watched 


D- : 
Proeress 
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the kinescopes of these groups. There was 
unanimous agreement among all observers 
that Group A, the productive group, was 
much more active and yroup-centered 
throughout the series of than 
Group B, the unproductive group. Ficurs 
| confirms these opinions. 

There was also agreement among observ- 
ers that the relationship within Group B 
made it necessary for the counselor to be 
more active than in Group A. Taste | and 
Ficure | both show that almost half the 
roles were played by the counselor; whereas 
in Group A, the ratio of client to counselor 
participation was almost four to one 

A third point of comparison was the 
counselor's role in both groups. There was 
very high agreement among the observers 
that the counselor played essentially the 
same roles in both groups and that his be- 
havior tended to be consistent. That this 
same counselor was able to do this is also 
confirmed in a paper by Noble, Ohlsen, and 
Proff [8]. Incidentally, the majority of the 
counselor's time in both groups was spent 
playing these roles: Reflector, Opinion 
Seeker, Clarifier, and Expeditor (Taste 1). 
A rank order correlation of his use of these 
roles in Groups A and B was found to be 
0.95 (p <0.001). 


sessions 


Discussion 

Group B was an unproductive group. Its 
progress very slow compared with 
Group A (Ficure 1). The close relationship 
between members E and G did a great deal 
toward restraining the other group mem 
bers from becoming involved in the group 


FIGURE 1 
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through 4 §$ through @ 9 throw 


Seeeine 
and B 


sessions 


Frequency of roles exhibited by groups A 
both counselor and clients over the 16 
divided into fourths. Vertical column represents 
number of roles played 





interaction. Member G showed a great deal 
of passive resistance, non-participation, and 
aggression, while Member E demonstrated 
non-participation and blocking roles. The 
scoring of individual members also indi- 
cated that when Member G was absent, 
Member E changed roles and attempted to 
contribute to the group. The increase in 
Group B's responses and interactions during 
the latter half of the sessions was due pos- 
(1) As the group had 
ore therapeu- 


sibly to two factors: 
progressed, the stronger anc 
tically-oriented members (A, B, and C) be- 
gan initiating and supporting in an effort 
to make the group more productive; (2) 
Further, the stronger members seemed to 
make a genuine effort to take advantage of 
the group experience, and as the group be- 
came stronger and indicated a desire to in- 
teract, Member G found the group to be too 
threatening and withdrew. However, in 
spite of his negative influence on the group, 
Member G made substantial growth on 
tests administered pre-, post-, and follow-up 
with respect to acceptance of self and of 
others [/0]. 

There was considerable indication that 
both groups had a great deal in common 
(Ficure 2). When the frequency of roles 
was ranked and a rank order correlation 
computed, the Rho’s were all significant at 
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the 0.05 level or better. However, the ma- 
jor difference seemed to lie in the fact that 
Group A produced many more interactions 
than did Group B. The two roles which 
seemed to be significantly different for the 
two groups were the counselor's use of the 
Reflector role and the client’s use of the 
Aggressor role. The Reflector role was 
used a much larger percentage of the time 
in Group B possibly because of the coun- 
selor’s efforts to stimulate interaction. Also, 
in Group A, the interactions were so spon- 
taneous that the counselor did not have to 
participate as much as in Group B. The 
role of Aggressor was exhibited many more 
times in Group A than in Group B. How- 
ever, the opposite would seem to be true be- 
cause of the strong hostile feeling exhibited 
by some of the members in Group B. The 
difference can best be explained by making 
a distinction between the kinds of aggres- 
sion shown. In Group A the aggression was 
expressed toward “others.” Then the mem- 
bers were able to understand and to deal 
with this kind of aggression and hostility; 
this may very well be as termed “therapeu- 
tic aggression.” In Group B the aggression 
was focused on the therapist and the thera- 
peutic process. This aggression was more 
of a “Defensive Aggression” aimed at keep- 
ing the group away from threatening prob- 
lems. 


Summary 


This paper attempted to identify and to 
describe the roles pls ved by members of an 


unproductive group. The roles described 
in. this paper fulfilled their function of (1) 
describing a group of underachieving ado- 
lescents who received group counseling; (2) 
reflecting change in group progress; (3) de- 
scribing the members of the group; and (4) 
allowing for a comparison of two different 
therapeutically oriented groups. The scor- 
ing system seemed to be quite satisfactory 
for recording client behavior and for classi- 
fying both verbal and non-verbal interac- 
tions observed in counseling groups. The 
neurotic pairing of two members seemed to 
account for the lack of productivity in this 
group. 
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B'NAI B'RITH TO SURVEY CAREER CHOICES OF JEWISH YOUTH 


B'nai B'rith Women are conducting a coast-to-coast survey of more 
than 50,000 teen-agers to determine the Career Choices of Jewish Youth 
A multiple choice questionnaire of 60 items will be distributed to the 
13-19 year olds at regularly scheduled late April and May community 
meetings of seven Jewish youth organizations in the U. S. and Canada 
The national Jewish women’s service organization, working in coopera 
tion with the B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, is supplying voluntary 
workers for the research project and is financing the professional and 
clerical costs. 

Dr. S. Norman Feingold, national director of B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service and supervisor of the project, stated “It is the first depth study 
which reaches such a large sampling of affliated Jewish youth and marks 
the first time a national organization has atterapted such research with 
volunteers, thereby aving tremendous sums of money which would have 
been required for professional field workers.” He added that the com- 
piled data will have value for all vocational guidance personnel concerned 
with Jewish teen-agers, and will also serve as a basis for new publications 
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EGO-INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL DECISIONS 


HUGH M. BELL 


a GUIDANCE has often been 
popularly described as “fitting square 
pegs into square holes,” implying that all 
a counselor needs to do is to line up the 
individual's abilities and interests, through 
tests and interviews on the one hand, and 
the job requirements as described in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles on the 
other, and then mechanically fit the two 
into each other like the parts of a puzzle. 

This conception has been widely ac- 
cepted and practiced by many persons in- 
adequately trained in the dynamics of per- 
sonality organization or by individuals with 
a strong inclination to reduce guidance pro- 
cedures to statistical formulas and test pro- 
files. 

During the last 20 years, however, there 
has been a change in our thinking about 
human nature which is reflected in our vo 
cational counseling. We have moved away 
from the restricted and over-simplified de- 
scription of human behavior which John 
B. Watson and the behaviorist gave us to 
a greater emphasis upon motivation and the 
awareness of self. Our conception of per- 
sonality has been greatly enriched through 
the contribution of the psychoanalysts and 
such American psychologists as Gordon All 
port, Kurt Levin and Gardner Murphy. 

One aspect of this trend which is perti- 
nent to the present paper is the concept of 
ego-involvement as employed by Cantril 
and Sherif [3, p. 4]. They describe the ego 
as follows: “The ego consists of many atti- 
tudes which from infancy on are related to 
the delimited differentiated and accumu- 
lating I, me, mine experiences.”” Their use 


Hucu M. Bett is Professor of Psychology, Chico 
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of the term ego is similar to what William 
MacDougal earlier referred to as the “‘senti- 
ment of self-regard” and is related to what 
G. H. Mead and William James had in mind 
by the “self.” 

It is an elementary fact of psychology 
that once we have had an experience we can 
recall it. As John Dewey wrote many years 
ago: “man differs from the lower animals 
because he preserves his past experiences” 
U1, p. 1). Man not only preserves his past 
experiences but he also organizes and inte- 
grates them into a self, and then assumes a 
definite set or attitude toward these experi 
ences. His self attitude is conditioned in 
part by his temperament and constitution 
and also by the importance or value which 
other people assign to his experience. 

G. H. Mead [2] states that the “‘self’’ has 
two poles. The “I” or assertive, impulsive, 
creative, individualistic side of the self, and 
the “me” which is the conventional and 
socially conditioned phase of the self. The 
“I” pole is constituted largely by inherited 
and instinctive tendencies in the person- 
ality, while the “me” pole is built up from 
the introjections of the culture. 

Regardless of whether or not we accept 
Mead’s descriptive theory of self origin and 
organization, there is a very real value to 
be drawn from his thinking about the self 
with reference to the making and revising 
of vocational decisions. When a youth is 
confronted with the problem of what he is 
going to be when he grows up, he is forced 
to come out with “I” projections which be- 
come imbedded in his self-structure. Where 
there is consistency in the reactions of 
others to his decisions, his self-picture in 
this area of his experience becomes stabi- 
lized and capable of considerable resistance 


to outside forces. Furthermore, he may be 
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come aroused emotionally when his self- 
picture is threatened. In brief, his voca- 
tional decision becomes ego-involved. 

The following three counseling cases in- 
volving vocational decisions illustrate the 
interplay that goes on in a personality be- 
tween the various “I” projections and the 
reactions of others to them, and the subse- 
quent incorporation of these reactions into 
the self-organization and self-image. They 
bring out also the way an individual strives 
to hold to his self-picture even though in- 
tellectually he perceives that it is irrational 
to do so. 


Three Cases 


The first of these is that of a young man 
who in high school chose nuclear physics 
as his vocational goal. This seemed a 
reasonable choice to his teachers and coun- 
selors as he consistently did exceiient work 
in mathematics and science courses. His 
grades were all “A’s” and “B’s” in these and 
other courses in high school, and he read 
extensively outside of classes in sources per- 
taining to his major field of study. His 
parents were well satisfied with his decision 
and were naturally proud of his academic 
record. When his father’s friends asked him 
what his son was going to be he remarked 
proudly: “He is going to be a nuclear 
physicist.” At the local art club his mother 
told her friends that John was going to be 
a nuclear physicist. At the local church i 
was a well accepted fact that John was going 
to become a great scientist. John attended 
a career conference while still in high school 
and gave an oration on the topic: “My 
Career as a Nuclear Physicist.” He also 
wrote a theme for senior problems in high 
school on the topic of his vocational choice. 

John graduated near the top of his class 
of 300 students and applied for admission 
to college. When the college adviser asked 
him what he wished to major in in college, 
he replied with assurance, “Nuclear 
Physics.” The adviser, who was a mathe- 
matics teacher, complimented John on his 
vocational choice and, after surveying his 
high school grades and entrance test scores, 
assured him that he would do well in this 
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field of study. He then made out a program 
of 16 semester units, including chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. But John was 
sure that this would not keep him busy and 
asked the adviser to permit him to carry 
19 units, two units over the normal limit 
of 17. John was told that he must petition 
to carry excess units and get the approval 
of the dean. He got the approval and 
added the extra units to his program. 

Soon the realities of the difference in the 
work load and competition in college be 
gan to make inroads on his plans for the fall 
semester and at the end of the sixth week 
he was in the dean’s office asking for per- 
mission to drop a three-unit course. He 
presented the dean a face-saving rational 
ization, and the dean let him drop the 
course. 

It was apparent that self- 
assurance that he had developed in high 
school had received its initial, but not its 
final blow. It was apparent that his self 
regard was being shaken by the impact of 
his college courses. But even though his 
vocational decision was being threatened 
he continued to tell others that he 
going to be a nuclear physicist. However, 
his answers did not have quite the same 
ring of self-assurance that they had earlier. 

He completed the first semester of col- 
lege with a “B” average and then registered 
for the spring semester. Soon he began to 
experience difficulty in his mathematics and 
physics courses but managed to complete 
the semester with a “C” average. By this 
time it was becoming increasingly apparent 
to him that he was not making the grades 
in science and mathematics that were re- 
quired for advanced work at either the 
undergraduate or graduate level. In spite 
of this evidence, he clung somewhat des 


his cocky 


was 


perately to his well-advertised vocational 
His parents had let him make his 


plans. 
original vocational decision, and they were 
thoughtful enough not to’call attention to 
the discrepancy between his vocational in 
tentions and his present grades. They just 
let him sweat it out. 

He had been given a battery of aptitude 
and achievement tests when he enrolled in 
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college and toward the end of his freshman 
year came in voluntarily to discuss them 
with one of the counselors. The tests in- 
dicated that he had exceptional verbal 
ability, but only average ability in mathe- 
matics and only a little above average in 
the physical sciences. He was given a copy 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Test with 
the suggestion that he complete it and have 
it scored, but he said he was definitely set 
on becoming a physicist and could see no 
need to take the test. He did 
take the blank with him, though, and per 
haps complete it later. 

The evidence against his present voca- 
tional choice was mounting, and yet the 
voices of his past “I” 
haunting him. He could hear himself say: 
“I am going to be a nuclear physicist.” His 
mother’s voice spoke with pride: “John is 
going to be a great scientist.” Father's voice 
at Rotary Club said: “John is going to the 
university to work on the atom smasher.” 

With all these pressures from his past 
working on him it was very difficult for him 
to give up this goal, though he knew he was 
on the wrong road. 

At the beginning of the fall semester he 
had six units of electives in his program so 
he took a three-unit course in the History of 
Western Civilization and three units in 
General Psychology. He continued to have 
trouble with his mathematics and physics 
and asked permission to drop his physics. 
This was not granted and he was advised to 
complete the semester and then review his 
vocational objective. At this point he was 
pretty desperate and knew he had to change 
At the end of this semester he 
in both elective courses and his 


agree to 


projections were 


his plans. 
got “A’s” 
professors reported that he did outstanding 
work in both of them. He pulled through 
the physics with a “D” and got “C’s” in his 
other science courses. 

His mounting troubles in the physical 


sciences and his academic success in history 


and psychology made him realize that he 


was going to have to reconsider his voca- 
tional choice and so he completed the 
Strong Vocational Interest blank and had 
it scored. The results gave him “A” rating 
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in law and psychology and “B—” in physics 
and engineering. His academic record for 
the three semesters and the Strong test re- 
sults had finally convinced him that he 
must forego his plan for a career in the 
physical sciences and so he changed his 
objective to a liberal arts course which 
would enable him to major either in history 
or psychology at the beginning of his junior 
year. His grades began to improve at once 
and by the end of his senior year he had 
practically a straight “A” average for his 
last two years in his undergraduate major in 
psychology. He then transferred to a uni- 
versity to continue his studies in psychology 
and received his Ph.D. in this field in three 
years. 


Henry 


This threat to the ego or self-regard of a 
change in a long established vocational de- 
cision is also illustrated by Henry, whose 
father was a successful druggist and a popu- 
lar man in his community of 20,000 people. 
Henry and his father were good pals, and 
the entire family situation was wholesome 
and stabilizing in its influence on the 
members. 

Henry worked in his father’s 
weekends and during vacations and made 
many acquaintances with doctors. These 
and other contacts gave him a strong interest 
in medicine. In his third year of high 
school he definitely decided on medicine as 
a career and took the high-school courses 
necessary for a college major in _pre- 
medicine. His grades were consistently 
“B's” in mathematics and the sciences. 

Henry was a good-looking young man 
and an excellent golfer. He was active in 
class and student body organizations. His 
vocational plans were well known to all his 
friends and the friends of his family. He 
played golf with a number of doctors to 
whom he related his plans to study medicine. 
The doctors encouraged him in his chosen 
field of work. 

Henry graduated from high school with- 
out ever having taken any scholastic apti- 
tude and achievement tests to determine 
how his capacities measured up to the de- 


store on 
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mands of a college pre-medical course. 
When he enrolled in college, he stated that 
medicine was his objective, and his adviser 
signed him up for the usual program of 
chemistry, zoology, German, and English. 
He also was given a battery of tests during 
orientation week which unfortunately were 
not scored until after he had signed up for 
his courses. 

As soon as he got into these college classes 
he began to realize that he was pursuing an 
objective which was beyond his abilities. 
He fought the battle for 10 weeks and then 
under great pressure decided to quit college 
and enter military service. When asked 
why he was withdrawing, he offered the face 
saving explanation that he was uncertain 
about his vocational choice and that he 
thought that a few years in the Army would 
enable him to find out what he really 
wanted to do. He did not contact a coun- 
selor until after he had signed up for mili- 
tary service and so it was impossible for 
him to change his plans. 

In looking over his college entrance test 
scores it appeared that he did not exceed the 
30th percentile on any of the tests involving 
mathematics and physical science. 

Henry's self-esteem received a severe blow 
in this first semester of college. This was a 
very critical time in his life. It was un- 
fortunate that in high school he had not 
checked his objective against his capacities. 
Likewise in college, his adviser should have 
given him this information. ,.The blow to 
his pride was so great that he could not 
bring himself to seek aid when he saw he 
was failing. 

The pressures which are directed on such 
a young man in a small community can be 
very disturbing to his self-esteem when his 
well-publicized plans have to be revised. 
Counseling in such instances must take into 
account the painful reorganization of the 
self-regard that is taking place as well as 
the usual attention to job requirements, 
skills, and knowledge. 

Another vocational counseling situation 
man who, under the 


involved a young 


pressure of an emotional evangelistic cam- 


paigner, signed a pledge to become a 
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minister. This decision was made before 
an audience of 500 persons and was given 
considerable publicity in his home church. 

Sometime after he had made the decision, 
he began to be concerned about it. He had 
come from a rather poor home background 
and had not done well academically in high 
school. Furthermore, he extremely 
shy and was paralyzed by the thought of 
speaking in public. Thé more he thought 
about his decision to become a minister the 
more disturbed he Phis 
led to excessive masturbation from which he 


was 


became. tension 
developed an intense sense of guilt. He 
resolved to escape from the pressure of his 
decision by leaving home and bumming on 
freight trains. During the next year he 
did a good bit of drinking and carousing 
about the country. Finally, he saw that 
this not getting him and 
made up his mind to attend a teachers col 
lege and train for elementary teaching. 
Soon after the opening of school he ex- 


was anywhere 


perienced an intense desire to quit college, 
but accidentally with a 
teacher in a 
masturbation 
He asked to talk privately with the teacher 
two-hour 


came in contact 


class where the subject of 


was discussed in a lecture. 


after class, and a conference re 
sulted in which the young man related his 
experience at the church 
his subsequent attempts to lose his sense of 


conference and 
guilt for not going on with his decision 
This the 
young man to free himself from his feeling 
look 


also 


and other conferences enabled 
of guilt and to take a more realistic 
at his vocational potentialities. He 
and a life 
the 


ImMpo! 


worked out a course of study 
plan that him 
attainment of his goals. But 


tant of all, the conferences helped him to 


would lead toward 


most 
this vocational de 


discover how deeply 


cision to enter the ministry and his subse 
quent rejection of the decision had pene 
trated into his self-concept and destroyed 
his self respect. As T. S. Elliot 
the play The Cocktail Party, “All life is an 
endless struggle to think well of oneself.” 
Probably 


was to enable this young man to think better 


States in 


the best outcome of counseling 


of himself. Evidence for this comes from 
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the fact that he made an excellent record 
in his teacher training work and served as 
college student body president in his senior 
year. 

These three cases illustrate the way in 
which a student’s vocational decisions be- 
come so ego-involved that it is difficult for 
him to take an objective view of his voca- 
tional assets and liabilities. It is clear that 
the vocational counselor must consider the 
degree to which a student’s emotional atti 
tudes are involved in his present vocational 
plans before serious consideration is given 


of consultation, planning, tryout of plans, 
and self-reflection are needed during which 
time the student is freeing himself from 
his old ego-moorings and reaching out to 
new sources of personal stability and self- 
acceptance. Vocational counseling, where 
ego-involvement is an important factor, is 
a slow process and requires the counselor's 
maximum skill and the student's active co- 
operation. 
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to changes in those plans. Furthermore, Dewey, 


time and patience must enter into the coun- Chicago: 
Self-assimilation and self-acceptance 
the student and this 


A long-time program 


seling. 
achieved by 
be hurried. 


must be 
cannot 


THREE NEW DEGREES OFFERED AT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Graduate School of Education of the University of Chicago has 
announced three new professional degree programs: Master of Science 
in Teaching (Reading) to prepare able teachers to become reading con- 
sultants at the elementary, secondary, or college levels; Master of Science 
in Teaching (Guidance) to prepare graduate students for junior and 


senior high school guidance positions; and Master of School Administra- 


tion to prepare young men and women for school principalships or other 
Each of the two-year programs will begin 
with the autumn quarter, 1960. The first year will be spent in residence 
at the University and the second will be devoted chiefly to extensive in- 
ternship experience. At the onset only a limited number of students will 
Applications and information are be- 


initial administrative posts. 


participate in the new programs. 
ing handled by Herman G. Richey, Dean of the Graduate School of 


Education of the University. 
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Student Personnel Services: 
Principles and Practices for Small Colleges 


WILLIAM L. SCOTT 


| r IS NOT DIFFICULT to understand that the 
personnel worker in small colleges some- 
times becomes disturbed at the paucity of 
student personnel literature which seems to 
be directed toward him. Most of the major 
works are published by persons associated 
with large universities. Many of the ex- 
amples they offer are examples of programs 
and services of large universities. Sample 
forms of records, communication devices, 
training, and other aids are taken directly 
from practices existing in their institutions. 

There would appear to be at least three 
reasons for the lack of literature concerning 
small college student personnel work. 
First, while the small college does not dis- 
courage publication, it is not likely to value 
it as highly as the large university. Second, 
it is probably easier to conceptualize student 
services as separate, specialized units, as may 
be found on large university campuses, 
rather than as functions handled by persons 
who are full-time teaching staff members. 
The third reason is that small college stu- 
dent personnel workers are often the kind 
of persons mentioned above; that is, faculty 
members who spend extra time in student 
personnel functions. With their ego identi- 
fication elsewhere, and their means for gain- 
ing status in some area other than student 
personnel work, the tendency is to spend 
less time conceptualizing and writing about 
student personnel work. 


Principles are the Same 


Although there is little information 
about small colleges in the literature of stu- 
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dent personnel work, one point should not 
be overlooked. That is that the principles 
of student personnel work do not greatly 
differ according to the size of institution in 
question. Such matters as organization, ad- 
ministration, coordination, “professionaliza 
tion,” and sc on are more likely to be con 
cerns of the larger institution. However, 
the principles of helping students, treating 
them as human beings with human dignity. 
and the philosophical, sociological, and psy 
chological building blocks out of which stu 
dent personnel theory has been constructed 
are concerns fundamental to student per 
sonnel programs no matter where they are 
found. For example, when young people 
enter into the experience of becoming col- 
lege students, they become ac- 
quainted with each other, with the faculty 
and staff, and with their new home. They 
need to develop a feeling of belonging to 
the new community. Orientation, then, be 
comes important for all students. While 
the degree of importance may differ accord 
ing to the size of institution, most principles 
of orientation are the same. Also, students 
in small colleges sometimes get into difh 
culty with themselves and with the society 
in which they find themselves as do students 
in large universities. Discipline and disei- 
pline counseling, then, are important con 
cepts for college personnel workers no mat 
ter what size the college for which they are 
Similar observations can be 
the other 


need to 


employed. 
made for 
services. 
The point is clear that the prin iples of 
student personnel work do not differ very 
much depending upon the size of the cam 


student pr rsonnel 


pus 
Developing this point, however, does not 
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solve the many practical problems of the 
small college student personnel worker. 
While it is necessary to have a foundation of 
principles, verbalized or not, it requires 
more than principles to develop a strong 
student services program. In addition, one 
must find ways of putting them into prac- 
It is on this point that the small col- 
lege student personnel worker needs to 
spend a large portion of his time in thought- 
ful consideration. 


tice. 


A Small College Study 


The writer recently made a study of stu- 
dent personnel services in 16 small liberal 
arts colleges, a sample representative of the 
North Central Association area. The col- 
leges had less than 2,000 full-time students 
enroiled in them. The student personnel 
studied included admissions, rec- 
ords, counseling, health services, housing 
and food services, student activities, finan- 
cial aids, placement, and student discipline. 
The special clinics of remedial reading and 
speech and hearing were studied. Also, the 
special student personnel services of foreign 
student programs, veterans advisement, 
marriage counseling, religious activities and 
counseling, and student orientation were 
studied. This is the list of services de- 
scribed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion [/]. 

The opportunity of visiting 16 colleges 
and talking with administrators and per- 
sonnel workers was an enriching experience. 
Several findings of the study were of inter- 
est. One of these which was particularly 
striking was that there appeared to be little 
difference in the provision for student per- 
sonnel services in the various colleges ac- 
cording to the amount of money per student 
the institutions spent on their student per- 
sonnel programs. Those schools spending 
one-third as much as the colleges with the 
largest personnel budgets offered quite sim- 
ilar services. This helps one to understand 
the importance of the way student person- 
nel principles are implemented in the insti- 


serv ices 


tutions. 
In the colleges visited there was some pro- 
vision for most of the student services and 
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clinics studied. In none of these colleges 
were all of the services considered to be seg- 
ments of a total student personnel program, 
but rather they were parts of the total col- 
lege program and were generally coordi- 
nated informally under the academic dean. 
Some of the student personnel functionaries 
were faculty members who normally re- 
ported to the academic dean on other mat- 
ters. Furthermore, in half of the colleges 
studied, the student personnel officers, in 
many cases faculty members with student 
personnel titles, reported to the academic 
dean for both academic and student person- 
nel matters. In a very real sense the aca- 
demic dean was found to serve in the ca- 
pacity of chief student personnel officer in 
addition to his duties in several other inter- 
ests of the colleges in most institutions. 

The people responsible for student per- 
sonnel services and activities included the 
business officers, registrars, presidents, 
alumni secretaries, directors of public rela- 
tions, faculty members, students, as well as 
student personnel officers. The student 
personnel services represented most of the 
areas of the institutions on a college-wide 
basis, rather than being specialized pro- 
grams of student services coordinated by a 
chief student personnel officer, such as a 
dean of students. 

The student personnel “program” in the 
institutions, coordinated by the dean of stu- 
dents, or dean of men and dean of women, 
usually included counseling, health services, 
personnel records, student housing, student 
activities, and student discipline. 


Coordination Questioned 


While it was mentioned above that in- 
formal coordination of all the services 
usually occurred under the office of the aca- 
demic dean, the consideration of coordina- 
tion was not viewed by persons interviewed 
as an area of concern. There was frequent 
expression of opinion that staff members 
maintain a close relationship with each 
other, having officers in one building for 
the most part, having lunch together, going 
on “coffee-breaks” together, and soon. Be- 
cause of this constant contact with each 
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other, coordination of the services on a 
formal level was seen as unnecessarily com- 
plicating. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that although this informal coordina- 
tion is possible in the small college, it 
should not be taken for granted that co- 
ordination exists in reality. While it is not 
proposed that all small colleges set up 
formal coordinated systems, it is suggested 
that coordination of the services and inte- 
gration of student personnel work with 
other aspects of the institution be given a 
good deal of consideration. 


Summary 


While the principles of student person- 
nel work are the same in small and large 
institutions of higher learning, the method 
of implementing the principles is quite dif- 
ferent. From a study of student personnel 


found that methods of implementation of 
student personnel theory varied widely, 
even within small colleges. It is suggested 
that small colleges do some serious thinking 
about the methods they use in the function- 
ing of their student personnel services and 
in the ways the services are coordinated with 
each other and with other areas of the insti- 
tutions. This will depend upon the local 
conditions, history, and traditions of the in- 
stitution as well as the needs of students en- 
rolled in the college. It should not be 
assumed that there is automatically a well- 
coordinated system of services to students 
because a college is small. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TO HOLD INSTITUTE 


The University of Michigan will hold its sixth annual Institute on Col 
lege and University Administration, June 20-24, 1960. The purpose of 
the Institute is to provide present and prospective leaders in higher educa- 
tion an opportuiity to study basic problems of college and university ad- 
ministration. Each day of the Institute, which carries one hour credit, will 
be devoted to a major phase of administration. Discussion themes will in- 


patterns of organization and control; communication as a [actor 
in administration; faculty personnel policies and curriculum develop 
ment; institutional research and self-studies; and financial management. 
Information about the Institute may be obtained from Associate Dean 
Robert S. Ford, Rackham School of Graduate Studies, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Evaluation of an Eighth 


Grade Group Guidance Program 


WARREN D. GRIBBONS 


A’ IMPORTANT choice of a youngster 
in the American educational system 
is the choice of the curriculum he will pur- 
sue in high school. Many of our school sys- 
tems are so organized that pupils are forced 
to make this decision near the end of the 
eighth grade. Arriving at this important 
point, many pupils are unaware that the 
choices they are to make are pre-vocational 
choices which will affect their future lives. 
Many schools attempt to give help; but 
often, through lack of money or of a sufh- 
cient number of trained counselors, this 
assistance is inadequate. Only slightly ovei 
half the nation’s high schools have a coun- 
selor devoting as much as half-time to the 
guidance of all the students in the schools; 
an equivalent of only 11,000 full-time coun- 
selors [4] or one counselor for every 750 
students [3]. The problem of providing 
adequate guidance services has become more 
acute in recent years, and undoubtedly it 
will be magnified greatly with the expected 
continuing increase in school enrollment. 
To aid pupils in making educational de- 
cisions, many schools attempt to dissemi- 
nate occupational information through 
classes in group guidance. The traditional 
group guidance approach mainly attempted 
to help the pupil acquire information about 
the world of work with little or no consid- 
eration of individual psychological and 
social factors. More recently, group guid- 
ance units have encouraged pupils to con- 
sider their vocational interests and apti- 


tudes. The typical group guidance ap- 
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proach, however, still relies mainly on the 
concept of matching one’s traits with the re- 
quirements of specific occupational fields. 
This approach is questionable, (a) because 
there is insufficient knowledge available con- 
cerning which traits are generally common 
to a particular occupational field and (b) in- 
terests and values have not stabilized for 
youngsters at the eighth and the ninth grade 
levels, making this matching even less mean- 
ingful. 

Little application has been made of 
theories of vocational development, which 
propose that commitment to an appropri- 
ate occupation is a gradual process over 
several years, involving progress through a 
sequence of developmental stages. Pro- 
gressing carough these stages, the youngster 
makes a compromise among his abilities, 
values, interests, and projected opportuni- 
ties. On the basis of recent theories of vo- 
cational development, psychologists have 
urged guidance practitioners to employ a 
psychosocial approach, one which reckons 
with the evidence that most pupils progress 
through a series of developmental stages. 

A recent group guidance unit to attempt 
to employ a psychosocial approach was de- 
veloped by the Guidance Inquiry of Educa- 
tional Testing Service under the direction 
of Dr. Benjamin Shimberg. The guidance 
unit, You: Today and Tomorrow,’ was 
written by Martin Katz. The main purpose 
of the unit is to initiate or stimulate in the 
eighth or the ninth grade pupil a continu- 
ous process of self-appraisal with relation to 
educational and vocational planning. The 
pupil is presented with a systematic method 


You Today and Tomorrow and a Teacher's 
Guide are available from the Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
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for appraising his abilities, values, and in- 
terests and relating them to information 
about the educational and occupational 
worlds. The book focuses mainly on im- 
mediate decisions concerning high-school 
curriculum choice and its relation to future 
educational and occupational opportunities. 
Although the book emphasizes immediate 
decisions, it is intended that the pypil will 
develop a learning set with regard to self- 
appraisal and decision-making which he 
might apply in all future educational and 
vocational planning. 

The study to be presented in this paper 
was undertaken in the fall of 1958 to de- 
termine the effects of a group guidance pro- 
gram using You: Today and Tomorrow.” 


Method and Technique of Evaluation 


Interview. Data for evaluation were 
collected by means of an interview sched- 
ule administered to eighth grade pupils be- 
fore and after their participation in the 
group guidance project.* Most of the inter- 
view questions were designed to stimulate 
the pupil to reveal his thinking process in 
making choices and to demonstrate his 
ability to analyze and synthesize the infor- 
mation he had acquired from the course. 
Although changes would be essentially 
changes in verbal behavior, not in actual 
performance in school or at work, quality 
of responses would demonstrate whether the 
aims of the unit had been achieved. The 
major aims were considered to be: 

1. To aid the pupil in accurate appraisal 
of his abilities, values, and interests. 

2. To provide information about educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities and 
alternatives. 


* The study was supported in part by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund and in part by Educational 
Testing Service. 

* Funds were not available to meet the expense of 
interviewing students in a control group. 

* Appreciation is due Professor Raymond C. Hum- 
mel, a former research associate in the Career Pat- 
tern Study, for making available questionnaires and 
scoring procedures used in the Career Pattern Study 
[5]; some of these were modified and incorporated 
into the procedures used in this study. 
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3. To help the pupil integrate his self 
appraisal with information about the edu- 
cational and occupational worlds in order 
to make wiser choices and decisions. 

Three interviewers, carefully trained to 
insure standardized interview methods, con 
ducted the interviews. The interviewers 
took verbatim notes when possible; in addi- 
tion, all interviews were tape recorded and 
tapes were checked against written notes. 
Important thoughts or ideas not noted by 
the interviewers were added to the proto- 
cols to insure accuracy in judging responses 
for scoring. 

Sample, Although it was not possible to 
achieve a random sample of communities 
for the investigation, comparisons of 
characteristics of the five communities 
sampled with other urban communities in 
the United States indicated that, in most 
respects examined, the sample cities as a 
whole do not differ greatly from national 
trends. The seven teachers who partici- 
pated in the study represented a wide range 
of teaching experience (three years to 40 
years) and graduate training in guidance 
(no credit hours to 36 credit hours). Two 
teachers used the book in social studies 
classes, one in English class, one in foreign 
language class, and three in guidance 
classes. The book was used in from 26 to 
42 class meetings over a period of 6 to 14 
weeks. 

From each of the nine classes, 12 to 14 
pupils (55 boys and 53 girls) were selected 
by means of a random numbers table to 
take part in the study. The mean IQ of 
the group as measured by the Otis Test, 
Beta Form, was 107.9. The ages ranged 
from 144 months to 190 months with an 
average age of 160.1 months. 
nomic status, rated by Hamburger’s [2] 
revision of Warner's scale, indicated that all 


Socio-eco 


major occupational groups were included 
among the parents of students in the sample, 
and there was a tendency for the occupa 
tions to fall at the middle of the scale. 


Instead of using 
52 interviews re 


Scoring. an @ priori 
selection of responses, 
corded during the pilot study were em- 
ployed. It was found that responses gen- 
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erally fell into clear-cut categories resulting 
in three-, four-, or five-point scales. To de- 
termine validity of the scoring manual, five 
experienced counselors judged five proto- 
cols, which had previously been scored by 
the investigator, for “maturity in educa- 
tional and vocational planning.” The high 
degree of agreement achieved (four rank 
order correlations of 1.00 and one rank 
order correlation of 0.95) indicated that the 
scoring manual seemed to enable reliable 
differentiation of eighth grade pupils on a 
scale measuring maturity in educational and 
vocational planning. 

Reliability. of the scoring manual was 
demonstrated in three separate studies. 
High correlations achieved between scoring 
of the investigator and experienced guid- 
ance indicated that the re- 
sponses to most items could be scored with 
considerable accuracy. The investigator's 
scoring judgments were used in the statisti- 
cal analysis of the data. 

Analysis of Interview Responses. Data 
were coded, entered on IBM cards, and pro- 
grammed for a 650 IBM tabulator. To 


counselors 


make the scores for responses comparable 


in spite of varying scales, the raw scores 
for all questions were converted to standard 
scores. The standard scores from the pre- 
and post-treatment interviews were pooled, 
and deviation scores were obtained for the 
questions on each variable. To make these 
scores more meaningful, they were trans- 
formed to T-scores with a mean of 50 and 
a standard deviation of 10. 

The data were treated as follows: 

1. Analysis for possible gains in pre- and 
post-treatment scores. This analysis was 
made for the complex of six variables indi- 
cating different areas of vocational and edu- 
cational planning as well as for each alone. 

2. Analysis of the relationship of mean 
score gains to several variables usually as- 
sumed to be important in educational and 
vocational choices. 


Results 


Total Scores. Hotelling’s Capital T-test, 
a generalization of Student’s t-test to the 
multivariate case, which takes into account 
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the intercorrelations among all variables 
comprising the total score, was applied to 
test the hypothesis that there is no differ- 
ence between pre- and post-treatment total 


scores. 


TABLE 1 


Gain in Total Score from Pre- to 
Post-Treatment Interviews 





Gain in 
T Score T? 





13.58 697.8 





The F-test in TABLE | shows that the T? 
is highly significant; the obtained T? ex- 
ceeded the 0.091 value of T?. The gain in 
total scores demonstrates that progress was 
made in pupils’ appraisal of their abilities, 
values, and interests and in the relation of 
these variables to information about edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities 
and alternatives. 

Consideration of Variables. Fisher's 
correlated t-test was used to compare pre- 
treatment interview scores with post-treat- 
ment interview scores on the combinations 
of questions which make up the following 
six variables measuring different areas of 
vocational and educational planning. 

I. Awareness of factors to consider in 
curriculum choice. Among the factors to 
be considered are: awareness of one’s abili- 
ties, interests, and values and their rela 
tion to curriculum choice; curricula avail- 
able; courses within curricula; and the re- 
lationship of curriculum choice to occupa- 
tional choice. 

II. Awareness of factors to consider in 
occupational choice. Some of the factors to 
be considered are: relation to occupational 
choice of one’s abilities, interests, and 
values; educational requirements for choice; 
relationship of high-school courses and cur- 
ricula to choice; and accurate description of 
occupation. 

III. Pupil’s awareness of his ability and 
inadequacies in relation to making curricu- 
lum and occupational choices. Questions 
were grouped in two categories to deter- 
mine: 
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1, Ability to verbalize about the relation 
of educational and vocational choices to 
strengths and weaknesses. 

2. Accuracy of self-appraisal determined 
by comparisons of pupils’ estimates of gen 
eral scholastic, verbal, and quantitative 
ability with their actual placements on IQ, 
English grades, and mathematics grades. 

IV. Awareness of interests and their re- 
lation to occupational choice. 

V. Awareness of values and their 
tion to occupational choice. 

VI. Independence of choice. Demon- 
strated by pupil's willingness to take re- 
sponsibility for his choice. 

An examination of TaBLe 2 indicates 
that increases in five of the six variables 
were significant beyond the 0.001 level. In 
Variable III one of the factors considered 
was significant beyond the 0.001 level; the 
second factor, Accuracy of Self-Appraisal, 
was significant beyond the 0.05 level. 

Relationship of Criterion Scores to Age, 
1Q, Sex, Socio-Economic Status, and 
Teacher. Pearson's product-moment corre- 
lation technique was used to determine the 
relationship of gains in the six variables 
already considered and in total score to 
age, 1Q, and socio-economic status. 

TasLe 3 indicates that only two—Total 
Score with IQ and with Socio-Economic 


rela- 


TABLE 2 


Gain in Variable Scores from Pre- to 
Post-Treatment Interviews 
(N = 108) 





Gain 
in T 


Variable Score 





Factors in Curric. 
Choice 

Factors in Occup. 
Choice 

Verbalized Strengths 
and Weaknesses 

Accuracy of Self-Ap- 
praisal (Abilities) 

Interests 

Values 

Independence of 
Choice : # 0.001 


0.001 
0.001 
0.001 
0.05 


0.001 
0.001 





TABLE 3 


Correlations between Age, IQ, Socio-Economic 
Status, and Criterion Performance 





Socio- 
Ee 


Variable 


I Factors in Curric. 
Choice 
II Factors in Occup. 
Choice 
IIIa Verbalized 
Strengths and 
Weaknesses 
IIIb Accuracy of Self- 
Appraisal ( Abil- 
ities ) 
IV Interests 
V Values 
VI Independence of 
Choice 


Tora. Score 0 


* Significant at 0.05 level 

** Significant at 0.01 level 
Status—are significant at the 0.05 level or 
beyond. The significant negative correla 
tion between IQ and Total Score may be 
attributed to higher obtained by 
pupils with high ability on the pre-treat 
ment interviews, reducing the possibility of 
large gains for these pupils. The 
relations obtained in the remaining cate 
gories indicate that, in general, progress in 
educational and vocational planning con 
sequent to participation in this group guid 


scores 


low cor 


ance project is not dependent on age, IQ, 
or socio-economic status. 

Hotelling’s T? test was applied to deter 
mine whether a significant difference ex 
isted between gains in total scores for boys 
and girls. 

The F-value of 0.0038 in TasLe 4 
cates no significant difference between the 
two sexes on gains in total score. Thus, it 
appears that a group guidance project de 
signed as the one under evaluation in this 
study can be equally effective in aiding boys 
and girls to progress in educational and vo 
cational planning. 

Because of the shortage of trained guid 
ance personnel, You: Today and To- 


indi 
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TABLE 4 


Influence of Sex on Gain in Total Score 





S.D. of 
Gain F 
Scores T? Value P 


Mean 
Gain 


0.0326 0.0038 0.05 


Group N 


Boys 55 27.24 12.95 


Girls 53 28.65 11.19 


morrow was designed for use by classroom 
teachers without specialized training or ex- 
perience in guidance. Included in this 
study were teachers whose graduate training 
in guidance ranged from no hours to 36 
hours. To determine whether guidance 
training was a significant variable, an anal 
ysis of variance was performed. The re 
sults from this analysis are given in TABLE 5. 

The F-value of 1.374 with 8 and 99 de- 
grees of freedom is nonsignificant. On the 
basis of this evidence, it is reasonable to 
assume that guidance training is not a sig- 
nificant variable, and You: Today and To- 
morrow may be used effectively by teachers 
regardless of specialized training in guid- 
ance. 


Discussion 


Notwithstanding lack of a control group 
for the pupils interviewed and the possi- 
bility that the effect of the interview may 
have increased scores, the high degree of 
significance in gains from pre-treatment in- 
terviews to post-treatment interviews indi- 
cated that pupils made significant increases 
in awareness and in accuracy of appraisal 
of their abilities, values, and interests. Con- 
siderable gains were made in the amount of 
information pupils possessed about educa- 
tional and vocational requirements. Of 


more basic interest to vocational guidance 
practice, perhaps, is the evidence that pupils 
increased in their capacity to synthesize 
their understanding of the concepts of 
abilities, values, and interests and to apply 
this understanding to their own choices. 

When the possible influence on total score 
gains of teacher, sex, age, IQ, and socio- 
economic status were considered, the re- 
sults of analyses indicated that gains in cri- 
teria scores generally were not influenced 
by these five factors. 

It may be concluded from the evidence 
obtained in the analysis of data that par- 
ticipation in a group guidance program 
using a psychosocial approach similar to 
the one under evaluation in this study is an 
effective method of aiding pupils to progress 
in educational and vocational planning. 


Implications 


Although the number of pupils sampled 
was limited, and the investigation was con- 
ducted without benefit of a control group, 
there emerged from this study implications 
of practical and theoretical importance to 
the field of guidance. 

1. Pre-treatment responses to interview 
questions revealed that eighth grade pupils 
generally were not sufficiently advanced in 
vocational thinking to make educational 
and vocational decisions. Significant gains 
in awareness of factors to consider in mak- 
ing choices, a necessary prelude to wiser 
decision making, indicate that pupils were 
better prepared consequent to exposure to 
the unit to face the decision-making tasks 
imposed on them. Perhaps schools should 
be organized to permit postponement of 
curriculum choices until the end of the 
ninth grade. This extra time, accompanied 


TABLE 5 


Effect of Teacher Influence on Gain in Total Score 





Source of Desrees of 


Variation Freedom 


Between groups 
Within groups 
Total 


Sum of 


Squares 


159837 .20 
1431055.00 
1590892. 20 


Mean 
Square 


19979. 65 
14455.10 
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by individual and group guidance and other 
curricular experiences, might well result in 
far fewer unwise educational and voca- 
tional choices. 

2. Because the results obtained indicate 
that specialized training in guidance was 
not a significant variable in the effective- 
ness of the project, it is possible that the 
critical shortage of guidance personnel can 
be relieved, in part, by more extensive use 
of subject-matter teachers in group guid- 
ance programs. It seems desirable, however, 
that trained guidance specialists be avail- 
able (a) for consultation with teachers on 
questions arising from the unit; (b) to 
treat directly those students in need of spe- 
cial attention; (c) to maintain the rate of 
vocational development, apparently gen- 
erated by this unit, throughout secondary 
school. 

3. The potential value of the interview 
schedule (adapted to a written procedure) 
as a diagnostic instrument suggests its pos- 
sible use to identify those students most in 
need of individual counseling and to iso- 
late the areas in which these pupils need 
help, enabling counselors to make more 
efficient use of time devoted to individual 
counseling. 

4. The demonstration that arrival at the 
stages in vocational development described 
by Ginzberg [/] can be speeded up suggests 
that perhaps group guidance can be con- 
ducted profitably with pupils earlier than 
the eighth grade. 

5. Finally, the results of this study sug- 
gest the need for several additional investi- 
gations: (a) The pupils interviewed should 
be followed up to determine the perma- 
nence and possible increase of demonstrated 
changes, stability of choices, and the wisdom 
of choices using intermediate or ultimate 
criteria; (b) The relative effectiveness of 
You: Today and Tomorrow should be com- 
pared with other techniques; (c) Overarch- 
ing the specific studies suggested by this 
investigation, however, is the continuing 
critical need to expand the theory of voca- 
tional development so that studies such as 
this may be more effectively designed and 
executed. 
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Summary 


Data collected in personal interviews 
with 108 eighth grade pupils before and 
after the interval during which they par- 
ticipated in a group guidance program us 
ing You: Today and Tomorrow were ana- 
lyzed to determine whether the program 
had been successful in: 

1. aiding pupils to make accurate ap- 
praisals of their abilities, values, and inter- 
ests; 

2. providing information about educa- 
tiona: and occupational opportunities and 
alternatives; 

3. helping pupils integrate their self-ap- 
praisals with information about the educa- 
tional and occupational worlds in order to 
make wise choices and decisions. 

The high degree of significance in gains 
from pre-treatment interviews to post- 
treatment interviews in total score and in 
all variables considered demonstrates that 
the first two aims of the project have been 
achieved. The pupils in the study made 
significant increases both in awareness and 
in accuracy of appraisal of their abilities, 
values, and interests. They also demon 
strated considerable gains in the amount of 
information possessed about educational 
and vocational requirements. Furthermore, 
their interview evidenced in 
creased ability to synthesize their under 
standing of the concepts of abilities, values, 
and interests and to apply this understand 
Satisfactory meas 
will require 


responses 


ing to their own choices. 
ure of vocational 
data on such intermediate 
criteria as success in college and/or entry 
job and in final occupation. 


“wisdom” 


and ultimate 
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Test Scores and Self-Estimates 
of Two Curricular Groups 


MALCOLM H. ROBERTSON 


—— stupies have described the re- 
lationship between test scores and self- 
estimates of the variables represented by the 
test scores [4, 5, 8, 14]. In addition, some 
investigators have reported the effect of 
counseling on the relationship between test 
scores and self-estimates [3, 6, 10, 13]. 

For the most part, these studies have fo- 
cused on entering freshmen without regard 
to their anticipated field of study. Yet, it 
is very likely that the variables which make 
for differences in educational objectives also 
have a differential effect on self-estimate 
measures and reactions to counseling. 

For this reason, the present study was de- 
signed to compare a group of freshmen en- 
tering business school with another group of 
freshmen entering engineering school, in 
terms of test scores, self-estimates, and the 
effects of counseling. The students who 
participated in the study were part of a 
larger group who attended a pre-college 
testing and counseling program. 


Procedure 


At the beginning of each three-day ses- 
sion, all students filled out a questionnaire. 
During the first two days of each session, 
students took the Differential Aptitude Test 
(DAT), the Cooperative English Test, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Col- 
lege Qualification Test (CQT), and the 
Diagnostic Reading Test (DRT). The test 
scores used in the study were the verbal rea- 
soning and numerical reasoning scores of 
the DAT; the rate, vocabulary, and reading 
comprehension scores on the DRT; and the 
total scores on the CQT. 

On the last day of every conference, each 
student had a 45-minute interview with a 
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counselor. Using percentile ranks, the 
counselor made a direct interpretation of 
the test scores and informed the student of 
the type of educational program indicated 
by the pattern of test scores. At the end of 
the interview, the student completed a sec- 
ond questionnaire. On both question- 
naires, the student used a code number in- 
stead of signing his name. 

Of the 200 students who participated in 
the program, 62 planned to major in either 
engineering or business. The 62 students 
were divided evenly between engineering 
and business majors. The groups were 
comparable in terms of age and previous ed- 
ucation. However, there were 11 girls in 
the business group and only one in the en- 
gineering group. 

The items which appeared in both ques- 
tionnaires are presented below. On Item 1, 
students planning to major in chemistry, 
geology, and physics, but planning to com- 
bine this major with some engineering 
courses, checked engineering school rather 
than liberal arts. The inclusion of secre- 
tarial science in the business school accounts 
for the larger number of girls in the busi- 
ness group. 

1. Check the school in which you plan to enroll. 
Engineering Education 
Commerce __Pharmacy 
Liberal Arts (Social Sciences, Natural Sci- 
ences) 
Compared to other students, I think my reading 
speed is in the 
Second quarter 


(25-50) 


Top quarter 
(75-100) 
Third quarter 
(50-75) « 


Compared to other students, I think my reading 


Bottom quarter 
(0-25) 


vocabulary is in the 
___Second quarter 
(25-50) 
Bottom quarter 
(0-25) 


Top quarter 
(75-100) 
_Third quarter 
(50-75) 
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Compared to other students, I think my reading 
comprehension is in the 
__Top quarter 
(75-100) 
—_—Third quarter ___jBottom quarter 
(50-75) (0-25) 
Compared to other students, I think my ability to 
reason using words is in the 
—___Second quarter 
(25-50) 
__Bottom quart: 
(0-25) 


Compared to other students, I think my ability 


___‘Second quarter 
(25-50) 


—___Top quarter 
(75-100) 

— Third quarter 
(50-75) 


to reason using numbers is in the 
Second quarter 
(25-50) 
__[Bottom quarter 
(0-25) 
Compared to other students, I think my ability 
to do college work is in the 
____Top quarter 
(75-100) 
—__Third quarter 
(50-75) 


Top quarter 
(75-100) 
___Third quarter 
(50-75) 


—__Second quarter 
(25-50) 
Bottom quarter 
(0-25) 
Most students take about five courses a semester. 
Out of five such courses, indicate the sort of 
grades you think you will make during your first 
semester in college. ; 
___Number of A’s 
——__Number of B’s 
Number of C’s 


___ Number of D’s 
__Number of F’s 


Results 


As mentioned previously, the data con- 
sisted of six test scores and two sets of self- 
estimates. The self-estimates referred to 
the variables measured by the test scores. 
Though estimates of first-semester grades 
were obtained, the actual grades were not 
used in the comparison. The basis for grad- 


ing is so different as applied in schools of 
business and schools of engineering that it 
would have been difficult to interpret any 
obtained differences in grades. 

1. Using nonparametric statistics [12], 
five separate analyses of the data were made. 
In the first analysis, the engineering stu- 
dents were compared with the business stu- 
dents in terms of actual test scores. For the 
CQT total score, the Mann-Whitney test 
[12] yielded a difference in favor of the en- 
gineering students, significant at the 0.03 
level. The engineering students also ob- 
tained significantly higher verbal reasoning 
and numerical reasoning scores on the 
DAT. The difference was significant at the 
0.02 level for verbal reasoning and at the 
0.001 level for numerical reasoning. The 


groups, however, did not differ significantly 
in reading rate, vocabulary, or comprehen- 
sion. 

2. In the second analysis, presented in 
Taste I, the Sign Test [/2] was used to com- 
pare the actual scores with the pre- and 
post-session self-estimates for each group 


separately. On the pre-session self-esti- 
mates, the business group's estimates of 
reading rate and reading vocabulary differed 
significantly from the actual ate and vocab- 
ulary test scores. For reading rate, the esti- 
mate was higher than the test score at the 
0.02 level and the trend to under-estimate 
reading vocabulary at the 0.07 level. On 
the post-session estimates for the business 
group, there was a significant (0.05) over- 
estimate of college ability and again an un- 
vocabulary, this 


der-estimate of reading 


time at the 0.5 level. 


TABLE 1 
Self-Estimates vs. Actual Scores 





eee —Commerce = 


— Pre-Session——~ 


x p N x 





<0.20 12 
<0.30 14 


0.02 
0.08 
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—Post-Session 


Pre-Session 





TABLE 2 


Business Group vs. Engineering Group in 
Self-Estimates 





Estimates 
of —Pre-Session 
x? p 


Post-Session 
x? p 
3.00 <0.30 
7.70 0.05 
3.50 20 


x 
“> 


Scores 


& 


CQT 
NR 
VR 
RS 
RV 


NNN WN 


6.31 05 
3.40 « 20 
3.28 < 10 


“= NNN NWN ND NY 


= NN 


For the pre-session self-estimates of the 
engineering group, a trend to under-esti- 
mate verbal reasoning and reading vocabu- 
lary was close to significance. On the post- 
session estimates, the under-estimate of nu- 
merical reasoning and reading rate scores 
was significant at the 0.02 level and 0.04 
levels respectively with again a trend to un- 
der-estimate reading vocabulary. 

3. In Taste 2 a chi-square test [/2] was 
used to compare the two groups in terms of 
There 
was no significant difference in the pre-ses- 
For 
the post-session estimates, the engineering 
group gave higher self-estimates on numeri- 
cal reasoning and reading comprehension. 
The 


level. 


pre-and post-session self-estimates. 


sion estimates made by the two groups. 


lifference was significant at the 0.05 

In comparing the groups on esti- 
mates of first-semester grades, no significant 
difference was found for the pre-session es- 
timates. For the post-session estimates, 
however, a trend for the engineering group 
to give higher estimates was close to sig 
nificance. , 

4. For the fourth analysis, presented in 
Tas.e 3, the McNemar test [/2] was used to 
measure the significance of the change from 
pre- to post-session estimates for each group 
The business group gave a sig- 
nificantly lower self-estimate on reading 
rate and reading comprehension. The 
change was significant at the 0.001 level for 
reading speed and the 0.05 level for reading 
comprehension. The engineering group 
gave a lower self-estimate on reading rate, 
and the change was very close to the 0.05 


separately. 
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level of significance. Neither group showed 
a significant change in estimates of first-sem- 
ester grades. 

5. For the last analysis, chi-square test 
[12] was used to compare the groups in the 
amount of change from pre- to post-session 
estimates. The engineering group showed 
more change on both reading rate and 
reading vocabulary. The difference was sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level for reading rate and 
the 0.05 level for reading vocabulary. 


Discussion 


Results of the data showed certain im- 
portant similarities and differences between 
the groups. First, the superiority of the en- 
gineering group was evident in general aca- 
demic aptitude as well as in the specific 
aptitudes of reasoning with words and num- 
bers. This finding is consistent with reports 
on other research [/3]. The absence of a 
significant difference in reading achieve- 
ment requires some explanation. One ex- 
planation could be that reading achieve- 
ment is more related to a measure of aca- 
demic aptitude such as grades than to a 
measure such as entrance tests. Both Jack- 
son [8] and Robertson and Harrison [9] 
found that reading test scores correlated sig- 
nificantly with first-semester grades. 

Second, despite differences in educational 
and occupational objectives, the two groups 
gave similar self-estimates before counsel- 
ing. After counseling, the engineering 
group did give significantly higher self-rat- 


TABLE 3 


Change from Pre- to Post-Session Estimates 





Estimates 
of —Business 


Scores d xt df xs 


Engineering — 


CQT 1 
VR 1 
NR 1 
RS 1 0.06 
1 0.18 
1 
1 


11.10 0.001 
RV 
RC 


Grades 


4.08 0.05 


® Based on the McNemar Test for significance of 


changes. 
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ings than the business group on numerical 
reasoning and reading comprehension. 
The higher self-rating on numerical reason- 
ing was probably the result of the business 
group lowering their self-estimates since the 
engineering group actually underestimated 
their numerical reasoning ability. It is 
surprising that the engineering group gave 
higher self-rating than the business group 
on reading comprehension since reading 
achievement was the ~nly area in which the 
engineering group did not surpass the busi- 
ness group. Again, the difference might 
have been the result of the business group 
lowering somewhat their self-estimates. 

Third, the two groups were compared in 
terms of the degree to which their self-esti- 
mates corresponded to their test scores. For 
each group, both before and after counsel- 
ing, significant discrepancies occurred in 
only one-third of the self-ratings. With the 
exception of a significant underestimate of 
reading vocabulary by each group, both be- 
fore and after counseling, no particular pat- 
tern of inaccuracies was noted. Further- 
more, there was no evidence of one group 
being superior to the other in accuracy of 
self-evaluation. The main difference was 
that significant discrepancies found in the 
engineering group were always under-esti- 
mates while those found in the business 
group were both over- and under-estimates. 
The reason that the engineering group 
gave oniy under-estimates may be that they 
were planning to take a difficult course of 
study and one which was known to produce 
a large number of failures. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable that they would under-es- 
timate rather than over-estimate their abil- 
ities. 

Fourth, as for the effect of counseling on 
self-estimates, the results were not very en- 
couraging. The business group did correct 
their over-estimates of reading rate but did 
not correct their under-estimates of reading 
vocabulary, and in addition over-estimated 
their college ability. The engineering 
group did correct its under-estimate of ver- 
bal reasoning but as in the case of the busi- 
ness group did not correct its under-estimate 
of reading vocabulary, and in addition un- 
der-estimated their numerical reasoning 
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and reading rate. While the engineering 
group showed significantly greater change 
than did the business group in their self- 
estimates of reading rate and reading vocab- 
ulary, the change did not result in a more 
accurate self-appraisal. 

It is interesting that reading vocabulary 
was under-estimated by both groups before 
and after counseling. ,Perhaps this low self- 
appraisal of vocabulary level represents one 
of those strong stereotyped notions similar 
to the nearly universal conviction among 
women that they are poor in 
mathematical ability. 

Finally, for both groups, the prediction 
of first semester grades was not affected to 


students 


any significant degree by the counseling. 
In determining why the interview was 
the reliability of the 


not more effective, 


questionnaire must certainly be considered 


However, such factors as the training of the 
counselors and the limiting of the counsel- 
ing to one session loom large in importance 


Summary 


The study was designed to compare test 
scores and self-estimates of a group of fresh- 
men planning to major in business admin 
istration and a group planning to major in 
engineering. 

The test scores were the total score on the 
College Qualification Test; the Rate, Vo 
cabulary, and Comprehension scores on the 
Diagnostic Reading Test; and the VR and 
NR scores of the Differential Aptitude Test 
Both groups mace estimates of the six scores 
and of first-semester grades before and afte: 
a program of tests and counseling. 

The engineering group differed signif- 
cantly from the business group in having 
higher COT, VR, and NR scores; in giving 
no over-estimates, and in giving higher esti- * 
mates on NR, RC, and first-semester grades 
after counseling. In addition, the engi 
neering group showed a greater reduction 
after counseling in estimates of reading 
speed and reading vocabulary Similar 
ities between the groups were note d in that 
they under-estimated reading vocabulary 
both before and after counseling and made 
a significant reduction in estimates of read 


ing speed. 
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NEW FOUNDATION FOR STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE 


The National Family Life Foundation, Inc., has been formed recently 
by several board members of the American Social Health Association for 
the strengthening of family life in America. One of the purposes of the 
Foundation, according to its President, Philip Mather, “is to identify the 
major factors responsible for successful family functioning, and those 
forces inimical to it, and on the basis of this information to recommend 
and sponsor programs of action for strengthening the family and reducing 
hazards to its successful existence.” Now in its organizational stages, the 
Foundation plans to carry out this purpose by stimulating and supporting 


programs of research and education, through conferences, and by serving 


as a Clearing house and providing interchange of information on the pro- 
grams carried on by organizations and institutions concerned with some 
aspect of family life. His organization, Mr. Mather said, “is concerned 
with the family as a unique entity, which needs support and nurturing 


according to its own special requirements.” 
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Changes in Attitudes Associated with 
An N.D.E.A. Counseling and Guidance Institute 


PAUL F. MUNGER and CARLETON A. JOHNSON 


pp TRAINERS generally agree that 
the attitudes of the counselor are as 
important as his skills. Changes in atti 
tude toward clients are expected to accom- 
pany the acquisition of skill during the 
training of the counselor. Kirk [/], and 
Wrenn [5], among others, have investigated 
the attitudes of trainees, and Porter [2, 3] 
has devised tests of counselor attitudes. 
This study deals with changes in attitudes 
of counselor trainees in a relatively short 
period of training as measured by one of 
Porter’s tests. 

During the eight-week summer session of 
1959, the University of North Dakota pre- 
sented a National Defense Education Act 
Counseling and Guidance Institute. Par- 
ticipating in the Institute were 32 secondary 
school teachers who had been selected as 
being primarily interested in guidance ac- 
tivities and who had had a minimum of an 
introductory course in guidance. These 
rather naive participants varied in age from 
25 to 58. Seven of the participants were 
women and 25 were men. All had at least 
a bachelor’s degree and had had at least 
one year of teaching experience in either 
North Dakota or South Dakota. 


The Guidance Institute 


The instructional program of the insti- 
tute was in two phases. During the first 
phase of six weeks, three courses common to 
guidance training programs were presented: 
an individual appraisal course was designed 
to give an overview of appraisal instruments 
and to provide background and practice in 
the test and non-test 


use of the common 


Paut F. Muncer is Professor of Psychology and 
CARLETON A. JOHNSON is a Counselor in the Counsel- 
ing Center at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 
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appraisal techniques; a course in occupa- 
tional information designed to furnish the 
trainee with experience in gathering and 
using occupational information with high 
school students as well as knowledge of the 
social, psychological, and economic factors 
involved in vocational choice making; and 
a course in counseling designed to present 
the basic theory of counseling and to pro 
vide illustrations of theory through par- 
ticipation in role playing. 

Ihe second phase of training, which was 
of two weeks duration, consisted of closely 
supervised practicum training in which the 
trainee counseled several high-school stu- 
dents, discussed with his classmates and ob 
serving supervisor the progress of the inter 
views, and received suggestions on how to 
improve his interviewing techniques. Close 
supervision was made possible because of 
one-way mirror counseling rooms equipped 
with sound equipment and tape recorders. 

During the first phase of instruction four 
instructors One identified 
himself primarily as a professional educator, 
and guidance trainer, 


were utilized. 
one as a counseling 
one as a counseling psychologist, and one 
as a Clinical psychologist. The second phase 
was under the supervision of the counseling 
and guidance trainer and the counseling 
psychologist who assigned the direct super 
vision of the trainees to five advanced and 
experienced guidance and counseling grad 
uate students. 


Testing Counselor Attitudes 


Since it is believed that such training 
brings about changes in the attitudes of 
trainees, it was decided to measure such 
attitude changes through the course of the 
program. The instrument chosen for this 


was Porter's 10 question Test of Counselor 
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Attitudes [3]. It is possible to differentiate 
five categories of responses to Porter's test: 
(1) evaluative or value setting; (2) inter- 
pretive or teaching; (3) understanding; (4) 
supportive; and (5) probing and diagnostic. 
It should be borne in mind that the total 
number of responses is 10 for each person 
and that a response in one category will ex- 
clude responses in other categories. The 
test was:administered three times: (1) on 
the first day of the institute; (2) on the last 
day of the first phase of training; and (3) 
on the day after the practicum experience 
four of the trainees were 
omitted from more of the three 
administrations, the N used for this study 


ended. Since 


one or 


was 28. 

For purposes of comparison the test was 
administered to 31 
ondary school in which a guidance program 
was not formally organized. 


teachers in a local sec- 


TABLE 1 


Number of Responses for Five Categories of 
Porter's Test of Counselor Attitudes for Three Test 
Administrations 





Test Administrations 
First Second 


Respon ses 


Number 33 12 
Mean 

Numbe 18 
Mean 0.9285 
Numbe 125 
Mean 4.4642 
Numbe 29 
Mean | 
Numbe 67 
Mean 2 


0357 


3928 


Taste | indicates the total number of 
responses of all 28 trainees in each category 
for each separate administration of the test 
as well as the mean value of each category. 
It will be noted that from the first to the 
third testing there are sizable increases in 
the number of responses in category III or 
‘understanding’ responses. It will also be 
noted that the responses to all other cate- 
gories decreased from the first to the third 
testing. 

The five categories were separately ana- 
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lyzed by the Friedman two-way analysis of 
variance by ranks test [4] to determine if 
there had been an overall change over the 
three testings. Categories I, II], and V were 
significant beyond the one per cent level of 
significance and categories II and IV were 
not significant. These results seem to indi- 
cate a change from evaluative and value set- 
ting responses of category I, and from prob- 
ing and diagnostic responses of category V, 
to understanding responses of category III. 

A further breakdown within the cignifi- 
cant categories was made by the use of the 
sign test [4] to determine at which phase of 
the training period changes took place. In 
all three categories there was a significant 
change from the first to the second, and 
from the first to the third testing. In cate- 
gory I (evaluative or value setting responses) 
there was no change from the second to the 
third testing, but there was a significant 
change for both categories III and V from 
the second to the third testing. All changes 
were significant beyond the five per cent 
level of significance. 

When the initial test administered to the 
Institute participants was compared with 
the test results of the teachers from the local 
school, it was found that there was a signifi 
cant difference only in category III. The 
mean number of responses for local teachers 
was 1.09 compared to 4.46 for the first test 
administered to the Institute participants 
for this category. This was significant be 
yond the five per cent level. This would 
appear to indicate that the participants had 
more of the attitudes of III be- 
fore they enrolled in the Institute. 

It would appear from the study that prin- 
cipal changes in attitude of the Institute 
participants took place within the formal 
course work of the first phase of training and 
that these changes in attitude continued and 
were strengthened in the second or practi- 
cum phase of the program.' It would also 
appear that the emphasis stressed by the 
Institute as a whole was on understanding 
the client and that the responses of the 


category 


‘A follow-up study is planned for these partici- 
pants later in the year, as a check on fluctuation of 
attitudes 
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trainees indicate a fuller acceptance of this 
point of view in the second phase of the 
training program. 

That the greatest change in attitudes oc- 
curred in the first phase of training, be- 
tween the first and second testing, rather 
than in the second phase of training, be- 
tween the second and third testing, was per- 
haps due to the fact that the time inter- 
val between the second and third testing 
was only two weeks. Another possible ex 
planation is that the change was so great in 
the first phase that there was little room for 
further measured change. 

The authors believe the results may be 
partially explained on the basis of the back- 
grounds of the participants since it is pos- 
sible that teachers who choose guidance 
courses may be more inclined toward an 
“understanding” approach to students. 
However, the comparatively low mean score 
for category III, understanding responses, 
and -omparatively high score for category V, 
pro»ing and diagnostic responses, on the 


first test, may indicate that they had ex- 
pected counseling to consist primarily of 
evaluation of the individual and telling 
him what to do. It is possible that after 
experiencing role playing and “acceptant” 
group situations, they realized that under- 
standing the client and indicating to him 
that he was understood was a very impor 
tant difference between counseling and tneir 
previous teaching experience. 
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COUNSELING WORKSHOP SLATED AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 
third in a series of workshops on counseling, June 10 to 21. 


will hold the 
Devoted to 


a consideration of the psychological aspects of counseling high school and 


college students, the workshop will give particular attention to the coun- 
Dr. Edward C. Stefic, Director of the University Coun- 
seling Center and Assistant Professor in the Department of Psychology 
and Psychiatry, will serve as director of the workshop which will consist 


seling interview. 


of lectures, seminars, and practicums. 


For further information, write to 


the Director of Workshops, The Catholic University of America, Wash 


ington 17, D.C. 
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DAVID V. TIEDEMAN, EDITOR 


Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


Reviewed by 
HENRY BOROW and DONALD E. SUPER 


Your EDUCATIONAL PLANS. High School. 1959. 
22 different scores relating to plans for college 
and to the likelihood that those plans will be 
realized. Scored by SRA; 1 form $.75 


per student actually tested plus transportation 


Price: 


costs, discounts available under special circum- 
40-45 Samuel A. Stouffer, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 


stances minutes. 


Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL PLANS is designed as 
7. two-element aid to secondary school 
counseling on problems of post-high school 
education. One part is organized as a self- 
report questionnaire of 31 scorable, multi- 
ple-choice personal data items (plus three 
preliminary open-ended or free-response 
items). These items center upon the stu- 
dent’s educational and vocational aspira- 
tions, self-rated school record, family status 
and characteristics, the attained educational 
level of his parents, siblings, and best friend, 
and the attitudes of parents and best friend 
toward this student’s plans for college train 
ing. The second part of the device, termed 
Counselor’s Worksheet, organizes in coded, 
tabular form the information derived from 
22 of the student’s item responses and, in 
addition, accommodates a record of the stu- 
dent's intelligence test or achievement test 
score, as well as other test scores and school 
grades which the school may later elect to 
add manually to the form. 


Henry Borow is Professor of Psychological 
Studies, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
Donan E., Super is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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The questionnaire is essentially self-ad 
ministering although a few supplementary 
oral instructions to be read by the counselo1 
appear in the Counselor's Manual. The 
student records his answers on a separate 
answer pad. The school then sorts the 
answer pads by grade level, alphabetizes the 
pads within grade levels, and removes the 
original copy of the answer sheet from each 
student’s answer pad for filing purposes. 
Ihe carbon copies of the answer sheet are 
returned to the publisher for processing by 
the SRA Reporting Service. The school 
also furnishes the Reporting Service with 
student scores on a recently administered 
test of intelligence or general educational 
achievement. In turn, the school subse- 
quently receives three copies (extra copies at 
additional cost) of the Counselor’s Work- 
sheet, which is a specially designed IBM 
tabulating form. A four-fold separation of 
students is carried out, based on the bipolar 
variables “planning college—not planning 
college” and “college preparatory curricu- 
lum—not college preparatory curriculum,” 
and the students of each type are differ- 
entially grouped on the tabular worksheets. 
Finally, within each worksheet type for each 
grade level, students are listed in descend- 
ing order of intelligence test or achieve- 
ment test scores. This manifold physical 
arrangement aims to help the counselor 
identify readily those students in need of 
counseling. 


Purpose 


The Counselor’s Manual, prepared by 
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Stouffer with the assistance of Paul Shea, 
tells us that Your Educational Plans is a 
“problem locator.” Lest this tempt the 
prospective user to suppose that he may now 
lay aside the laborious and demanding 
skills of studying cumulative records and 
of diagnostic interviewing, it should be 
pointed out that the instrument is capable 
of identifying student adjustment problems 
only in a preliminary and limited sense. 
The authors of the manual are on firmer 
ground when they describe Your Educa- 
tional Plans as “a uniquely organized col- 
lection of cues” and caution that “it is not 
a substitute for face-to-face personal confer- 
ences.”” Neither is it a substitute for cumu- 
lative records. What this device does, in 
general terms, is to present to the counselor, 
in the compactly organized and visually 
effective form of the Counselor’s Worksheet, 
a series of coded scores for a number of 
academic and sociological variables believed 
to be predictive of college attendance and, 
in some instances, of the quality of college 
work to be expected. In the hands of a 


trained and perceptive counselor, and when 
coupled with appropriate psychometric and 


educational data, such information should 
permit the making of more confident prob- 
abilistic statements about the educational 
planning options open to students than can 
perhaps be inferred from the psychometric 
and educational data alone. 

Although the counselor is encouraged to 
make use of the student's answer sheet (by 
slipping it inside the response-keyed Coun- 
selor’s Version of the questionnaire and re- 
ferring to it during the student interviews), 
it is the Counselor’s Worksheet which is in- 
tended to be the principal working tool and 
which is described in the manual (p. 15) as 
“the central element in the Your Educa- 
tional Plans program.” Student responses 
about the personal characteristics and cir- 
cumstances which are generally known to 
be indicative of later college attendance are 
coded “1” on the worksheet. In general, 
the larger the code number assigned to an 
item of information, the lower the claimed 
probability that the student’s response is 
favorable to college-going. Since Your Edu- 
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cational Plans values college training as the 
summum bonum (“there is a central under- 
lying value orientation ...” p. 3), there is 
a danger that the counselor may regard 
any worksheet datum on the student which 
is coded as “2” or above as an adverse be- 
havior indicator. Even Stouffer and Shea 
appear to succumb to this error when they 
say (p. 19), “Categories on the worksheet 
in which there is a number other than | 
may provide a cue as to what the problem 
really is." What they should have said, and 
what they imply at many other points, is 
that disparities between the coding of some 
categories (e.g., achievement test score, high 
school grades) and certain others (e.g., col- 
lege plans, parental sentiments about col- 
lege training) may shed doubt upon the 
student’s reported college intentions. Iso 
lated high-coded apart from 
whatever moderate predictive value they 
may have, assuredly convey very limited 
diagnostic information to the counselor and 
do not per se suggest the presence of prob 
lems. Elsewhere (p. 8), Stouffer and Shea 
recognize this in warning about “too literal 
an interpretation of any single item” and 
in recommending that the counselor work 
with “the profile of responses.” 

The broad strategy of Your Educational 
Plans—the selection of questionnaire items, 
the manner in which item responses are 
coded, the classification of student work- 
sheet types—all of these must be viewed in 
the light of the author's deep value convic- 
tion on the question, as Warner's book has 
plainly put it, “Who Shall Be Educated?” 
Stouffer apparently believes that (1) there 
exist large numbers of American secondary 
school youth who possess the potential abil- 
ity to profit from college instruction but 


responses, 


who, because of a complex of deterrents 


(negating socio-economic circumstances, 
low aspirational level, inept performance), 
fail to enter college; (2) this premature 
sidetracking of the educationally able de- 
feats the democratic ideal of personal ful- 
‘illment and represents a serious dissipation 
of the nation’s human resources; (3) the 
school counselor, as a sort of trained sen- 


tinel in the educational encampment, must 
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maintain a tireless vigil against the forces of 
academic deprivation and contribute im- 
portantly to educational salvage. In the 
Counselor's Manual (p. 3), Stouffer and 
Shea proclaim their “belief that every Amer- 
ican child, however humble or impover- 
ished his environment, has the right to know 
that he has the chance to realize the Amer- 
ican dream up to the level of his capacities, 
and that the school has the challenging 
responsibility to take him actively by the 
hand.” 

Now this philosophical position partakes 
of the temper of the times. There are few 
who would dispute it. Yet, in embracing 
it, Stouffer and Shea give the impression, 
wittingly or no, that this proper concern 
with the intellectual development of the 
student sufficiently defines the goals of sec- 
ondary school counseling and exhausts the 
counselor's responsibilities to the student. 
What of the counselor's obligation to help 
the school humanize the adolescent? How 
can he aid the growing youth, no longer a 
child and not yet a man, to understand and 
cope with a changing body image and a 
new sex role, to work out effective inter- 
personal relations with peers and others, 
to build a new and stable self-identity as he 
reaches toward maturity? Furthermore, 
what post-high school training outlets (e.g., 
technical ‘institutes, business schools, ap- 
prenticeships, company training programs) 
are open to the non-college prospect? Or 
should the counselor, as the single-minded 
emphasis and organization of Your Educa- 
tional Plans clearly encourage him to do, 
view the student’s opportunities for post- 
high school education as strictly collegiate? 

It would be unreasonable to expect a 
specialized device such as Your Educational 
Plans to blueprint the counselor's treatment 
of all of these urgent problems. But it is 
not unreasonable to expect it to recognize 
that there are problems of general develop- 
ment and post-high school planning and to 
help the counselor relate tnem to the prob- 
lems of college planning with which You 


Educational Plans is preoccupied. It is in 


these major respects that Your Educational 


Plans is found wanting. It develops an in- 
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sular conception of the student’s educational 
and psychological world and, however un- 
intentionally, tends to demean the coun- 
selor’s professional task. 


The Counselor’s Manual 


An indispensable unit in the Counselor's 
Kit for Your Educational Plans is the 39- 
page Counselor's Manual which includes 
a facsimile of the Counselor’s Worksheet. 
In assessing the adequacy of a manual of 
this sort, one must consider its treatment of 
three topics: (1) the rationale of the in- 
strument; (2) instructions to counselors on 
the use of the instrument; (3) technical de- 
tails of the development and standardiza- 
tion of the instrument. The first of these 
matters is well handled. By citing studies 
on the relationship of important personal 
and sociological variables to college at- 
tendance and achievement, the authors de- 
velop an impressive case for the need of a 
counseling tool such as Your Educational 
Plans. They show how the structure and 
organization of the questionnaire and work- 
sheet were logically conceived to serve this 
need. 

The pragmatic exposition of the instru- 
ment’s uses is also commendable. In a 
spare and straightforward manner, the 
Counselor’s Manual sets out the rules gov- 
erning the administration of the question- 
naire, the data processing system, and the 
physical details and interpretation of the 
worksheet entries. The authors employ a 
studied simplicity of style as if they were 
dedicated to the aim of being understood 
by even the least sophisticated student per- 
sonnel worker. 

It is in delineating the research founda- 
tions of Your Educational Plans (or more 
correctly, in failing to do so) that the 
Counselor’s Manual disappoints most. 
Counseling psychologists and, increasingly, 
school guidance officers have come to expect 
from the technical manuals which accom- 
pany predictive and diagnostic instruments 
a substantial spelling out of the empirical 
methods and findings which undergird their 
development, validation, and standardiza- 


tion. Stouffer and Shea’s manual fails in 
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this respect. We are told (p. 4) that nearly 
10 years of work have gone into the devel- 
opment of Your Educational Plans, that this 
has involved “technical studies of how to 
elicit and organize the kind of information 
which would be most useful to a guidance 
officer,” that “many hundreds of questions 
have tried out,” and that “certain 
types (of questions) emerged as probably 
most relevant.” Yet, little of the research 
leading to the selection and keying of the 
items included in the published question- 
naire is to be found in the manual. No list 
of references tells the intelligent questioner 
where the 10 years of work has been re- 
ported to the professional and scientific pub- 
lic as the use of foundation funds leads one 
to expect. The happy exception is the 
series of statistical tables (pp. 5-9) pre- 
senting the inter-relationships between fam- 
ily, college intention, and actual college at- 
tendance variables. In the Counselor's Ver- 
sion of the questionnaire, the response 
choices to all 31 objective-form items are 
number coded. Yet, the coded responses 
of only 22 of the items are permitted to ap- 
pear on the workshest. The Counselor's 
Manual (p. 17) offers only the cryptic ex- 
planation that the remaining nine “provide 
related supplementary information.” The 
manual offers little evidence that the 
weighted responses for each questionnaire 
item bear a rectilinear relation to the prob- 
ability of college attendance. Yet these op- 
tions are progressively coded (i.¢., carry 
scores of 1, 2, 3, etc.) as if such straight-line 
correspondence had been found to exist. 
These are regrettable omissions when one 
considers the quality of thought and volume 
of labor which have already been invesied 


been 


in the development of this counseling aid. 
We are told, however, that tHere exists an 
ongoing program of research related to the 
problems on which Your Educational Plans 
centers and one may presume that this will 
lead ultimately to a revision of the instru- 
ment and the Counselor’s Manual. It is 
the reviewers’ belief that a revised manual 
must incorporate much more empirical data 
as evidence that the instrument is a useful 
tool in counseling. 
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Some Questions about Technique 


There are other characteristics of Your 
Educational Plans which are almost certain 
to raise doubts in the minds of some pro- 
spective users. Perhaps the most trouble- 
some is the occasional over-reliance upon 
subjective sources of information. For in- 
stance, the data processing system allows for 
the routine coding and tabulating of the 
student's self-estimates of scholastic perform- 
ance but not of his actual grade record. 
Yet, the counselor's assessment of the stu- 
dent’s college prospects must obviously rest 
much more heavily upon the objective rec 
ord of attainment than upon the student's 
self-report. 

It is most unfortunate, that 
Worksheet calls for the posting of IQ's 
rather than standard scores or percentile 
ranks where intelligence test results are 
available. At the high school level, the IQ 
has a severely limited and often misleading 
interpretative denotation, and few coun- 
selors and college admissions officers employ 
it by preference these days. If, on the other 
hand, the school uses a battery of aptitude 
and educational achievement tests rather 
than a general mental ability test to meas- 
ure the college promise of *ts students, an- 
other type of difficulty arises since the Coun- 
selor’s Worksheet permits the recording of 
only a composite or single-index percentile 
This needlessly compels the loss of 
much valuable information about the stu- 
dent’s academic capabilities. If, for ex- 
ample, the achievement test which is used 
yields subject scores, and most such tests do, 
the counselor might choose to make differen 
tial predictions about the student's per 
formance in a science curriculum versus a 
but of the 


too, the 


rank. 


humanities curriculum, use 
Counselor’s Worksheet would deny him this 
By the same token, it would 


come to 


opportunity. 
deny the student the chance to 


knew his scholastic strengths and weak- 


nesses and his college prospects as fully as 
the test data permit. Quite apart from these 
defects, the Counselor’s Worksheet fails to 
provide space for identifying the norm 
group which the school uses in deriving 
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the students’ mental ability or achievement 
test standardized scores. 

Still another class of difficulties arises from 
the verbal form in which the items are cast. 
In the case of some items, the wording of 
successive response options does not contrib- 
ute to clearly perceived gradations of choice. 
For example, what difference in degree is 
implied by the successive choices “much 
and “considerably 


(items 22, 23, 24, 


lower than the average,” 
lower than the average” 
28)? Again, in estimating his school ma.vks 
in high school, junior high school, and ele- 
(items 22, 23, 24), the stu- 
dent finds successive options reading “just 


mentary school 


under the average” and “just above the 
average” but none reading “average.” It 
that the author has intended this 


forced-choice 


may be 
arrangement as a modified 
technique to negate the tendency of evasive 
or poorly motivated students to take refuge 
in the answer of “average.” The Coun- 
selor’s Manual] does not give the reason, but 
whatever it may have been, how is the stu- 
dent to respond who has a perfectly legiti 
mate “aver- 
age”? 

The reviewers do not intend the forego- 
ing catalogue of reservations to convey gen- 
eral disapproval of Your Educational Plans 
or to imply that this instrument cannot be 
made useful to the working counselor. They 
believe it possesses considerable potential 


vid attitudes 


reason to describe himself as 


merit. The kinds of events 
it draws upon to build its picture of the stu- 
dent are not new or of unknown validity. 
Experimental work with weighted applica- 
tion blanks, standardized and 
autobiographical records has been known 
to the literature for a quarter of a century 
But while these approaches to 


interviews, 


or more. 


the diagnosis and prediction of behavior 
have had some visible impact upon indus- 
trial and military personnel psychology, 
they have had peculiarly little influence 
upon the systematic practices of guidance 
counselors. And now comes this new tool 
which implicitly recognizes the restricted 
value of conventional psychometric devices 
as unilateral predictors of the major social 
choices and actions of youth and which at- 
tempts to do something about it. Your 
Educational Plans draws upon crucial social 
variables which bear upon college inten- 
tions and decisions and provides the coun- 
selor with one method of fusing the data 
they yield with findings derived from tests 
and grades. Judiciously used, such an in- 
gathering and summarizing procedure per- 
mits the counselor to correct and enlarge 
his image of the student as an academic 
person and, consequently, to make sounder 
inferences about his educational prospects. 

Still, if it is to serve school counselors 
with maximum effectiveness, Your Educa- 
tional Plans will have to undergo many of 
the modifications which the reviewers have 
proposed. The professional eminence of 
those associated with the development of 
the impressive philan- 
thropic foundation support from which i 
has benefited, the provisions which have 


this instrument, 


been farsightedly evolved for insuring con- 
tinuing work with it—all these produce 


bright expectations which the actual prod- 


uct, as it now stands, falls far short of ful- 
filling. Yet, 
strength make wholely possible and, indeed, 
even likely the refinement and expanding 
usefulness of Your Educational Plans which 


these same conditions of 


the reviewers are urging. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


On Use of the Purple-X Bulb 


To the Editor 

In the December, 1959, issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, a letter from a William M. Dennis 
is published which proposes a method whereby 
school counselors with limited budgets can pre- 
sumably prepare standard tests for reuse and reduce 
the labor of scoring by marking the correct answers 
on the booklets in advance with a fluorescent ink 
distributed by a company with which he is affiliated 
and then covering the test’s surface with transparent 
sheets of plastic. However, the means necessary to 
actually score the tests is a matter for more serious 
consideration by anyone proposing to follow the 
suggested method. 

Mr. Dennis’s letter states, “Grading is done simply 
by exposing the marked test under ultra-violet 
light” and proposes that this may be done “by the 
testee, a trustworthy pupil, or by the counselor.” 
lumination 


Following this he warns that “direct 


striking the eyes is dangerous if exposure is 
lengthy.” 

On the basis of the above warning, I felt that 
this matter warranted further investigation before 
consideration could be given to the use of the pro- 
posed method. Therefore, I inquired of the General 


Electric Company regarding the characteristics of 
the Purple-X bulb which Mr. Dennis proposes be 
used as the source of ultra-violet light. They in- 
formed me that the purpose of this bulb is for the 
medical diagnosis of ringworm, for which it is the 
only commercially available incandescent source of 
so-called “black light.” 


temperature that the manufacturer emphasizes that 


It burns at such a high 


it must be used only in a porcelain socket. Mr. 
Douglas Lowe, the District Engineer for General 
Electric’s New York Sales District, warned that there 
In addition, he stated 


is “no choice about this.” 


that the bulb must not be used continuously for 
more than five minutes and then it must be allowed 
to cool for twice that period. In fact, for whatever 
period the bulb is used, it must cool for double the 
time used. This would be very unlikely to occur 
while using it to score tests, as this would largely 
eliminate the time-saving feature in the scoring 
method. 

which Mr. 


This is the defi- 


There is another point Lowe men- 


tioned which is very important. 


nitely cumulative effect of the ultra-violet radiat‘on 
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over a relatively short period oi time, such as a 


single day. In other words, for anyone scoring a 


large number of tests by this method, there would 
be a serious burn hazard analogous to sunburn for 
any of the parts of the body exposed The “nor 
mally off” switch would tend to minimize but not 
failure to use a 


hazard while the 


rare in desk lamps today) would 


eliminate this 

porcelain socket 
compound this with contact burn, shock, and fire 
hazards. Although not as dramatic as the damage 
caused by radiation at the x-ray end of the spec 

trum, ultra-violet light can cause sufficiently serious 
damage to require medical treatment Clearly, a 
very substantial basis for a lawsuit by a parent or a 
workmen's compensation claim by a school employee 
could result. 

pertinent to the economi 


point out that 


In conclusion, it is 
aspect of this 
Electric’s list price for the Purple-X bulb is 


General 
$2.60 


matter to 


not $1.25 as stated in the letter: 


Unfortunate experiences in recent years in the 


inappropriate 07 careless adaptation of other medi 
cal diagnostic devices to usages other than those for 
which they were intended should serve as a perma 
nent warning to adopt such suggested usages wit! 
the utmost caution. The facts appear to support 
such a viewpoint in this instance 
ALEXANDER W. MorRISION 
Director, Vocational Consulting and 
Testing Division 
Polytechnic Institute of Bros 


Brooklyn, New York 


»klyn 


Scholarship and College Entrance Testing 


To the Editor 
PSAT, NMSGYT, SAT, and ACT. 


sets of abbreviations represents an 


Each of these 


Imp rlant na 


tional testing program that has one major purpose 
—the identification of students who are likely to b 
successful college students. Many school people are 
the rise of so many 


The National Association of Second 


aiarmed about tests with the 


same objective 
ary School Principals has established a committee 
testing 


The 


which “will study the impact ol external 


programs on the f ublic schools of the nation 
project originated because of the expressed concern 


‘ | 
of principals and superintendents about the expand 


regional, and state tests 


on 4 


ing number of national, 


effect on number of 


and their curriculum 
problems occur in schools as a result of these tests 
Major problems involve the use of school personnel 
in administering the tests, in interpreting the scores 


to the students, and the inordinate demands upon 


‘From a letter by Cliff Robertson, President of 
the NASSP, to the membership, January 2, 1960 





More subile difficulties 


to molding the curriculum and 


the students themselves 
arise with regard 
course content in order to best prepare students for 
these tests. Other abuses have been the tendencies 
ot some persons to evaluate schools on the basis of 
National Merit 
come from each school 

It is that 
measure the same abilities 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation 
that 


Science Research Associates. 


the number of semi-finalists who 


undeniable the testis are designed to 
For example, the Na 
NMSC) is 


using a test is constructed by Lindquist and 
The purpose of this 


test is to identify persons who might be awarded 


The 
which is 


scholarships. American College Testing Pro 


gram (ACT), 
college entrance, has also employed Lindquist 
Among th 


using its test results 


students at 


SRA to prepare its test 
Community High School, Blue Island, }ilino 
took } 
tests, 52 of them took both the NMSOT on April 28, 
ACT on November 7, 1959 The 
coefficient of correlation for the comp 

When this corre 


raised to 0.92 


college entrance and scholarship qualifying 


1959, and the 


these tests was 0.89 


corrected for range, it was Even 


though the tests were administered six months apart 
the 0.92 is high enough to be a good reliability co 
efficient for rhe 
tween composite scores was 
1.23 


of 5 on the composite score for a national popula 


one test average difference be 


found to be 1.7 with 


a standard deviation of 4 standard deviation 


tion is reported by the publishers The standard 


error is 0.84. These findings clearly demonstrate 


differences between scores are 


Although the N of 


that the absolute 


comparatively smal! 52 is small 
there is no reason to believe that these results would 
not be representative of the larger national popula- 


tion. It is unfortunate that the scores a student 


makes on one of these tests is not available to all 


who are interested in these abilities It seems a 


great waste of money and time to have groups ob 
tain the same information more than once The 
elimination of duplication of investigation was one 
scientific 


likely 


reasons for the establishment of 


From 


of the 


these data, it seems quite 


journals 
that one of these tests is superfluou 

he author is not criticizing ACT or NMS( 
than the others but he used the above exampk 
Certainly a 


more 


because the data were readily at hand 


case can be made for two different measures of a 
student's ability, both from the point of view of 
measuring different abilities and from the point of 
view of measuring the same abilities at a different 
point in the student's academic career Seldom 
does the multiple testing serve these purposes 

NMSC SAT 


stances information obtained by one testing agency 


uses the senior scores, but in most in 


is not shared with another agency. To a great 
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who take one of these tests take 
all four of them. A number of scholarship granting 
groups, such as the Illinois State Scholarship Com- 


mission, have already abandoned their own tests 


extent, students 


and are of the current national tests 


This action is certainly to be applauded. 


using one 


It is obvious that some school people are prepa! 
ing to take action to reduce the number of tests 
administered and to deal with other rele- 


that the 


that are 


vant problems. It seems to the author 


appropriate group to study this problem and make 
ecommendations is the American Personnel and 


Association. This is one area where its 


Guidance 
leadership could serve the secondary schools of the 


nation by helping to preserve the good that is done 
by these scholarship granting and college entrance 
sting groups. The continued press of so many 


extra tests may well result in their demise as they 


ire now becoming viewed with alarm. A precedent 


of leadership was set with the establishment of 
the preparation and evaluation of occu 


Similar 


iteria 


»ational information leadership is now 


even more urgently needed 

WILLIAM A. Lewis 
Director of Guidance 
Community High School 


Blue Island, Illinois 


A Test for Selecting Counselors 


he Editor 

In the latter part of 1957, a test for use in selec- 
tion of guidance counselors was developed by Educa- 
tional Testing Service. This test was not made 
ivailable on an outright sale basis, but school sys- 
tems were able to contract for its use through their 
superintendents. Approximately 180 candidates for 
1idance positions in several large cities took the 
est in 1958 and 1959. Within the next few years, 
ETS: 
r the test as the National Defense Counseling and 


lraining Institutes supply a larger num 


nticipates that there will be a greater demand 


Guidance 
of candidates for counselor positions 

Ihe test consists of 80 objective-type questions, 
to be answered within an hour and 20 minutes. An 
idvisory committee of counselor trainers assisted by 
the ETS staff prepared the test. This advisory com 


tee consisted of: 
Davis 


Psychology and Guidance 
Montclair 


Dr. Earl C. 
Professor of 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Sister Teresa Gertrude, Ph.D 
Director of Guidance 
Seton Hall University 
Dr. Robert Poppendick 
Director of Administrative 
School of Education 
Rutgers University 
(now wit: the U. 


Services 
S. Office of Education) 
Journal 
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The questions cover all major areas of guidance 
with principal emphasis on those questions which 
the advisory committee judged would best discrimi- 
nate between the above-average counselor and the 
less competent one. Many of the questions are of a 
type that require application of specialized technical 
knowledge for solution rather than simple rote re- 
call of facts and principles. 

Based on the average biserial correlation of the 
item scores, the Kuder-Richardson reliability is esti- 
mated as falling in the low 0.80’s. As yet, no validity 
studies have been undertaken to establish the rela- 
tionship between test scores and ratings of counse- 
lors by supervisory personnel. 

In actual practice, cf course, selection of counse- 
the 
to the Guidance Counselor test 


lors has not been based solely on test scores. 


In addition itself, 
the candidates for high-school counseling positions 
have also been required to take other tests measur- 
ing major areas of achievement needed by guidance 
back- 


ground in the field of education, skill in English 


counselors including general professional 


usage, and broad cultural background. These tests 
are included in the National Teacher Examinations 
ETS on 
School superintendents and boa: ts of educa- 


which are administered by a nation-wide 
basis. 
tion in many localities require teaching applicants 
to submit scores on these examinations. From all 
of these tests a composite score is derived, with the 
Guidance Counselor test counting about half the 
total score. 
by local 


further consideration. 


Candidates whose scores are deemed too 


low school officials are eliminated from 


PROBLEMS OF DISTURBED 


The American Orthopsychiatric 


meeting at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, February 25 


If the candidate makes a satisfactory score on the 


test, he is then given an oral interview. Results 


of the tests and the oral interview, as well as back 
ground information, are all considered in making 
the final selection. 

Candidates are usually required to have profes- 


sional certification in guidance. However, in some 


instances the tests are used to identify potential 


counselors who should be encouraged to complete 


certification requirements 


Those using the Guidance Counselor test realize 
that everyone who makes a good score will not 


necessarily make a good cuonselor. A person with 


appropriate technical knowledge and high general 


intelligence may do very well on the test and yet 


lack some of the essential personality characteristics 


required for counseling. However, when a candidate 


] 


makes a good score on the test, he has demonstrated 


that he possesses at least some of the necessary 
tlifications for counseling 
On the other hand, a low score indicates that a 
candidate lacks necessary qualifications. However 
od his 
possess certain technical skills and insight needed to 
difficult 


ruly competent counselor. 


“deskside manner” may be, he does not 


perform the “operations” required of the 


QUENTIN STODOLA 
Director, 


and 


Department of Counseling 
Testing 

North Dakota State College 
Fargo, North Dakota 


EMPHASIZED AT MEETING 


held 87th annual 


The Asso- 


Association its 


on_9O”7 


mie 


ciation, founded by psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers to use 
the teamwork approach to the problems of the disturbed, has been giving 
increasing attention to the role of the school and welcomes interested 


educators to its membership. 


The February program was designed to 


interest educators who are endeavoring to improve the adjustment of dis- 


turbed or handicapped children. 





Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . 


GuIDANCE: A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH, 
by Herman J. Peters & Gail F. Farwell. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1959. 
507 pp. $6.00. 


p: TERS AND FARWELL have succeeded 
rather well in their goal of providing an 
introduction to guidance that emphasizes 
a sound principles and the various 
determinants that underlie the guidance 
discipline.” Although expressly intended 
for counselors in training, among others, 
the book focuses principally on the guidance 
role of classroom teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools. In _ psychological ori- 
entation, the book is somewhat eclectic, but 
a thread of self-theory runs throughout the 
work, showing itself in repeated emphasis 
on pupil self-awareness and self-acceptance 
as central goals of guidance. 

For those who accept these premises and 
favor these emphases, there are many good 
things in this text. Perhaps the outstanding 
one is its organization. Maintaining the 
developmental approach quite consistently, 
there are separate chapters on community 
factors which influence the behavior of chil- 
dren and thereby affect the guidance pro- 
gram; relations between guidance and cur- 
riculum; guidance in relation to the pupil 
as a learner; the guidance approach to 
“behavior” problems; understanding and 
working with parents; using specialized re- 
sources within the school; referral to com- 
munity agencies; and a number of other 
topics. ‘Throughout, there is marked ad- 
herence to the belief that beginners in 
guidance will benefit more from self-under- 
standing and from understanding of basic 
principles than from how-to-do-it prescrip 
tions. 

The authors also seek to provide to be- 
ginning student with “ some guidance 
tools, techniques, and resources...” There 
are, for example, four chapters devoted to 
methods of studying individuals, and these 
include generally sound summaries of cur- 
rent thinking and practice. The chapter 
on testing, however, after dealing only 
briefly with basic concepts, goes on to devote 
some 11 pages to lists of specific tests, giving 
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. by various contributors 


descriptive facts about each, but with no 
critical comments. It would be more in 
keeping with the expressed point of view of 
the authors to have omitted this kind of 
material, since it implies that teachers with 
one course in guidance are qualified to 
select tests and to utilize their results. 

There are other good things to be said 
of this new book: Chapters are divided by 
many headings and sub-headings which 
help the reader to find his way. Chapter 
bibliographies, though brief, seem to have 
been selected carefully and are annotated 
The book is handsomely made; paper, 
typography, and cover design are attra 
tive. 

[he comments up to this point have been 
quite favorable, but, alas, there are some 
sour notes. A-number of students in the 
reviewer's introductory course complained 
that the book is in many places dull reading 
and difficult to follow; this despite the fact 
that neither the vocabulary nor the con- 
cepts are especially difficult (a few, in fact, 
felt that the book is not nearly challenging 
enough or advanced enough for well- 
trained teachers). The problem seems to 
consist of excessive verboseness, overly ex- 
tended explanations of simple points, and 
unnecessary repetition. As a result, the 
authors sometimes defeat their own pur- 
poses; by talking around a topic instead of 
getting to the heart of it succinctly, they 
lose the interest and enthusiasm which may 
have been aroused in the reader by the 
excerpts which open many of the 
chapters. 

Ihe space saved by diligent use of a sharp 
editorial pencil could have been used to 
repair another defect—the thinness and 
overly generalized nature of much of the 
content. Badly needed are more illustra- 
tive case materials and more citation of re- 
search findings. The case materials weguld 
help translate the generalities into concrete 
form. Citations of specific research find- 
ings and of specific studies would bolster 
many of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions and would also foster appreciation of 
the contributions of research as well as the 
limitations of present knowledge. 


Cast 
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On overview, there is much to recommend 
this book to classroom teachers and school 
administrators. Whether it will do as the 
textbook for an introductory course in 
guidance depends largely on the extent to 
which the instructor’s goals are similar to 
those of Peters and Farwell, and on the ex- 
tent to which the instructor is willing to 
supplement it in lectures and through addi- 
tional readings. There is, for example, al- 
most nothing about individual counseling; 
while agreeing with the authors’ position 
that counseling should be learned in more 
advanced courses, one may still make some 
efforts to define counseling and to clarify 
some of the widespread misconceptions 
about it. Vocational development and vo- 
cational guidance also receive little sys- 
tematic treatment. Finally, there is too 
little grappling with the problems of bridg- 
ing the gap between the realities of today’s 
schools and the more ideal conditions 
needed for an effective program of develop- 
mental guidance. 

For this instructor, the pros outweighed 
the cons just enough to lead him to adopt 
the book for one semester and, after pre 
paring this review, to decide to try it for 
at least one more time.—LEo GOLDMAN, 
Associate Professor of Education, Brooklyn 
College. 
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New FRONTIERS IN GUIDANCE-PERSONNEI 
Work, edited by M. Eunice Hilton. Syra- 
N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
108 pp., 13 articles. $2.50. 


cuse, 
1959 


HE REVIEWER must note immediately that 


the papers were gathered and printed, 


not edited. Originally given as speeches, 
the often irrelevant opening remarks should 
have been removed. There are many 
errors. Moreover, while the book carries 
a title to conjure with, it is doubtful if any 
new frontiers are presented. 

Still, some of the papers are good, and 
some of the ideas are worth thinking about. 
Since there is no unity or central theme 
apparent, the papers are considered in 
serial order 

Catton discusses trends in professional 
organizations. Hilton treats some issues, 
notably “femininity” in deans of women, 
alleging that some harbor feelings that the 
work of women deans is superior to that 
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NEW ittes—s1.00 each 


Careers in the American Railway 
Industry 
by C. O. Morgret 
How to Choose Your Technical 
Institute 
by W. M. Hartung & G. W. Brush, Jr. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
~ P. 0. Box 172-G 
3s) Cambridge 38, Mass. 











of men, and presents the allegation that 
women tend to depend upon intuition and 
judgment instead of research and mechani 
cal tools. 

Lloyd-Jones discusses cultural 
After disposing of “non-directional” 
“non-judgmental” attitudes summarily, she 
writes of man’s new “infinite” directions 
and “limitless” movement. She says that 
“the exploration of interplanetary space 
may be more shattering than all the intel 
lectual upheavals of the past.” 

Hall, in his bitter-beautiful Swiftian style, 
regales us with various concepts of man. 
Much of Hall’s provocative paper was de 
voted to man as conceived by modern dy 
namic psychology. But did Allport really 
say that the motives of infancy are replaced 
by “audit” motives? Hall is always worth 
the price of admission. 

Woodward writes of guidance concerns in 
Snyder draws analogies between 
the skilful teacher and skilful counselor. 
Cruickshank berates the unrealistic 
training of the physically handicapped, es 
pecially the apparently common practice of 
preparing them to be counselors of the 
handicapped. Myers describes some 
of training the gifted. Shively treats post 
high school education. 

Dipboye, in a good and 
paper, discusses the professional self-con 
cept of the counselor. He stresses the need 
for a better definition of the role of the 
school counselor. He offers his suggestions 
for improvement—some quite controversial 
Johnson’s article is called “The Human 
Fquation.” Smith has a good article on 
practices in campus residence halls. 

Hilton concludes the with het 
article on rivalry probleu.. the conflict 
of the sexes. She quotes with apparent 
relish such excerpts as “there are objective 


impact. 
and 


S¢ hools. 


ove! 


ways 


provoc ative 
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indices that all is not well with them 
(men).”” The article explores antipathies 
in some detail and man’s presumed domi- 
nant role. It is claimed that “neither sex 
can empathize completely with the other.” 
Before reading the article the reviewer 
thought marriage was pretty effective in this 
regard—not the best book in the field. 
WILLIAM D. WILKINS, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 





<> 


WacGeEs, Prices, PROFITS, AND PRODUCTIV- 
1ry, The American Assembly. New York: 
Columbia University, 1959. ix + 193 pp. 


{= BOOK is comprised of 10 documents 
prepared in connection with the Fif- 
teenth American Assembly, a conference 
held April 30—May 3, 1959, at Arden House, 
on the Harriman Campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The introductory essay and six 
scholarly papers were contributed by ex- 
perts on the pertinent statistics, on labor re 
lations and collective bargaining, and on 
economic processes in general. Two ad 


dresses foliow—by the Secretary of Labor 


and Professor Sumner H. Slichter (since de- 
ceased). A “final report” of the Assembly 
closes the volume. 

To the non-specialist reader, the nine 
items making up most of the book will prov 
both educational and frustrating. They 
range over many topics in the field described 
by the title, bringing together many useful 
series, illuminating the role of unions and 
other factors in the postwar price rise, and 
offering policy suggestions concerning eco- 
nomic growth, price stability, high-level em- 
ployment, and other national desiderata. 
But, alas, a great many more questions are 
raised in the introduction than are answered 
in all the other contributions. The statis- 
tics, though already voluminous, turn out 
to be inadequate and far from complete. 
The analyses of recent price experience do 
not all agree, and opinions also differ on 
the need tor counterinflationary action and 
on the precise measures that are indicated. 
In short, the eager novice who is hot for 
certainties may find each chapter convincing 
until he reads the next, and so run through 
the book like Pan chasing Syrinx but end- 
ing the race with only a reed. 

To the seasoned professional reader, the 
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non-definitive character of so authoritative 
a collection of papers is reassuring. Who- 
ever has attended symposia on productivity 
for a decade or two is keenly aware of a 
kinship to Omar Khayyam, who also “ever- 
more came out by the same door” wherein 
he went. The experienced reader, while 
acknowledging the high quality of the nine 
contributions, adds his more technical 
criticisms to the list of omissions and de- 
fects. Thus, he may object to such inaccu- 
rate terms as “full” employment and “total” 
input. He may regret that the discussion of 
statistical weaknesses and needs overlooks 
the desirability of constructing wage, price, 
and productivity index numbers that are 
algebraically consistent. In the various 
treatments of the mild inflation of the post- 
Korea period, he may note the neglect of 
the consumer’s weakened resistance to price 
rises in a regime of easy instalment credit; 
the neglect of the insistence of manufac- 
turers on hiring so-called “nonproduction” 
workers, whose output is not measured in 
the usual indexes of physical volume and 
productivity; and the neglect of the stabil- 
ization of the wholesale and consumer price 
indexes in 1958-1959. 

The “final report” features 13 policy 
recommendations which evidently did not 
gain the unanimous support of the con- 
ferees. Even so, these proposals include lit- 
tle cargo and much dunnage. The govern- 
ment, management, and labor are urged to 
do what they are already doing, or are try- 
ing to do, or would like to do; and they 
are counseled to eschew courses they are not 
likely to take. Thus, the report proposes 
a quest for maximum sustained economic 
growth with reasonable price stability, the 
acceleration of productivity, the increase of 
labor mobility and improvement of labor- 
market operation, less support for farm 
prices, tariff reduction, and vigorous enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws. The report offers 
the superfluous advice that unemployment, 
radical changes in existing wage-setiing ma- 
chinery, excessive reliance on monetary and 
fiscal policies, and direct government con- 
trols of wages and prices are not desirable 
means of checking inflationary tendencies. 
It is appropriate that the last recommenda- 
tion of the conference is to hold still other 
conferences—annual ones of labor, manage- 
ment, and government representatives on 
“wages, prices, profits, and productivity as 
related to national economic goals.” 
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Despite the limitations of the book, it 
eer ws a good introduction to a subject 
on which all our citizens ought to be much 
better informed. The American Assembly, 
the authors and speakers, and the conferees 
have performed a useful public service.— 
IrvING H. Siecet, U.S. Council of Economic 
Advisers, Washington, D. C. 


YouR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE, by Jesse C. 
Burt. New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
203 pp. $2.95. 


M:* Burt has attempted a bold adven- 
ture himself by trying to put voca- 
tional guidance on the currently popula 
do-it-yourself basis. There is a definite need 
for such a book to help the many young 
people who still do not have access to voca- 
tional counselors either in schools or in 
community agencies. The author expresses 
the intention to provide clues leading to 
vocational decisions. In the opening chap- 


ters he writes acceptably and at an appro- 
priate level. 

There are some good suggestions about 
ratings, interviews, how to get along on the 


> 


job, and how to make plans. Some of the 
suggested projects for both individuals and 
groups at the end of chapters are worth 
noting. Among these are the keeping of 
a scrapbook or file on occupations of inter- 
est and check lists to throw light on the 
individual's assets and liabilities. 

However, after the opening chapters, his 
style deteriorates to the point of boring 
repetition or, in some cases, to failure to 
follow through on a topic to an adequate 
conclusion. Worse, he drops into a type 
of pedantry that will lose and bore many 
young readers. It rapidly becomes a pep 
talk for living the good life, equating “suc- 
cess” with traditional religion. Hints on 
vocational guidance are buried here and 
there in referrals to Bible readings and 
denominational literature. In addition, 
many of the references are to professional 
literature in guidance which are relatively 
useless and meaningless to young readers, 
are too complicated for his understanding, 
are too difficult for him to obtain, or are 
superseded by revised editions 

The vocational suggestions scattered 
throughout the book would be very helpful 
if they were freed from such heavy tradi- 
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COMPLETE PLAN 


AT DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, multidisciplinary teams of 
rehabilitation-oriented psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, teachers, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion specialists participate in assessment of the whole 
child and formulate plans for his treatment, educo- 
tion, and vocational training. Children ore as- 
signed to one of the many residential units or com 
munities for milieu therapy, general and remedial 
education, vocational counseling and guidance, pre- 
vocational services, and vecational training. For in- 
formation about the Research and Training Program 
address Henry Platt, Ph.D., Director of Psychological 
Training, or George Spivack, Director of Psychologi- 
cal Research. 


CLINICAL STAFF 


Lance Wright, M.D. 

F. Elisworth Henry, $.T.D. 
Milton Brutten, Ph.D 
William J. Cohen, Ph.D. 
Dorothy E. Conrad, Ph.D. 
Sidney L. Copel. Ed.D 
Michael B. Dunn, Ph.D 
Shirley M. Jahnson, Ph.D 
John R. Kieiser, Ph.D. 
Murray Levine, Ph.D. 
Henry Platt, Ph.D. 

Edgar A. Smith, Ed.D 
George Spivack, Ph.D. 
Herbert A. Sprigle, Ph.D. 
Anne Howe, M.S. 
Kenneth E. Evans, B.S. 


J. Clifford Scott, M.D. 
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Aurelio Buonanno, M. D. 
Charles M. Campbell, Jr. M.D. 
Fred J. Culeman, M.D. 

Ruth E. Duffy, M.D. 

William F. Haines, M.D. 
Robert L. Hunt, M.D. 
Richard H. Lambert, M.D. 
Leonardo Magran, M.D. 
Joseph J. Peters, M.D. 

Alvis J. Scull, M.D. 

Jacob S$. Sherson, M.D 
Albert S. Terzian, M.D. 
Walter M. Unier, M.D 

Tirso L. Vinueza, M.D. 


Psychoanalytic Consultants 


G. Henry Katz, M.D. Herbert H. Herskovitz, M.D 
Professional inquiries for Eastern Schools should be di- 
rected to Charles J. Fowler, Registrar, Devereux 
Schools, Devon, Pennsylvania; for Pacific Coast 
Schools, to Keith A. Seaton, Registrar, Devereux 
Schools in California, Santa Barbara, California; for 
Southwestern Schools, to Devereux Schools in Texas, 
Box 336, Victoria, Texas. 
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tional religious emphasis. The idea of 
translating every occupation into an ad 
venture and a Christian calling may be 
backed by admirable but many 
young people may refuse to accept it and 
therefore reject all that is good in the sug 
gestions given.—CLARENCE W. FAILor, As 
sociate Professor and Field Representative 
in Guidance, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 


motives, 


<> 


READINGS IN THE PsYCHOLOGY OF RELI- 
GION, edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Abington Press, 1959. 
273 pp. $4.50. 


Is RECENT YEARS there has been a resur- 
gence of interest in the psychology of 
religion. While this interest has been nut 
tured mainly among students of theology, 
there has also been an increased awareness 
of religion and its importance among pro 
fessional psychologists. The editor of this 
work reflects this marriage of interests, since 
he is a minister with a great interest and 
training in psychology. The emphasis of 
the book is, however, primarily psycholog 
ical, though many of the contributions also 
have a theological, philosophical, or psy- 
choanalytic aspect. The editor has also 
limited the readings to those directly con- 
cerned with the psychology of religion and 
has deliberately excluded the fields of pas- 


toral psychology ol pastoral counseling. 
The 49 selections included in this volume 
give a comprehensive view of previous work 


in the psychology of religion. The editor 
lists three criteria which guided his selection 
of articles, but the reviewer finds that the 
main factor was the editor’s experience and 
not the criteria as such. Generally, the 
selections chosen are quoted in sufficient 
length to permit the reader to appreciate 
the author's point of view. There are, un- 
fortunately, some glaring exceptions such 
as a one-page selection from Freud on “Re 
ligion as Neurosis." Perhaps the most seri- 
ous criticism of the work as a whole is its 
lack of continuity. Instead of ordering the 
selections under each heading chronolog- 
ically, the editor chose a logical progression. 
This choice is defensible, certainly, but to 
a psychologist who is aware of the great 
changes of thought in the field of psychol- 
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ogy, it is unnerving to find an article writ- 
ten in 1924 which is based on a conception 
of psychology as a “science of conscious- 
ness,” following one written in 1952 which 
is based on a completely different concep- 
tion—namely that psychology is the science 
of behavior. No doubt, this will cause con- 
fusion to the average reader as well as the 
psychologist. Because of this arrangement 
of material, there is no feeling of scientific 
growth from one study to the next, but 
rather simple compilation of many un- 
connected studies. 

The 49 selections are grouped under six 
general headings or chapters: History, Re- 
ligious Experience and Conversion, Reli- 
gious Development, Aspects of Religious 
Life, Religion and Psychopathology, and 
Method and Research. This division of 
articles makes it quite convenient for stu- 
dents to use these readings for study of 
particular aspects of the field. The selec- 
tions under each chapter are apropos but, 
as mentioned above, lack continuity in some 
instances. The chapters include contribu- 
tions by such well-recognized authors as 
Stanley Hall, William James, Sigmund 
Freud, Edward Ames, J. Leuba, J. Pratt, 
Walter Clark, George Coe, Gordon Allport, 
and O. H. Mowrer as well as many others. 

Che first chapter is particularly valuable 
as an historical introduction to the psychol- 
ogy of religion. Though the selections are 
primarily reviews of the literature and as 
such are incomplete and confusing for the 
novice, they contain a wealth of informa- 
tion as to approaches used and results at- 
tained. Of particular interest is Dean 
Strunk’s own article on “The Present Status 
of the Psychology of Religion.” He re- 
views the past trends in the field and 
reaches the conclusion that the only hope 
for a real psychology of religion lies in its 
definition “as a branch of general psychol- 
ogy which attempts to understand and pre- 
dict human behavior—which is perceived 
as being religicus by the individual, and 
which is susceptible to one or more of the 
methods of psychological science.” 

This Sook of readings should prove of 
great value to everyone interested in either 
psychology or religion. It is comprehen- 
sive in scope and should stimulate more 
serious and fruitful research in the psychol- 
ogy of religion.—Rev. JoseEpH H. Voor, 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, Bel- 
larmine College, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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MopERN SECONDARY EpucATION, by Alex- 
ander & Saylor. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1959. 765 pp. $6.50. 


“T= HIGH SCHOOL curriculum has been, 
and is perhaps more than ever, a bat- 
tleground for all the individuals and groups 
in American life who seek to promote some 
particular emphasis in the training of 
youth. What, under the circumstances, are 
the high schools to provide in the way of 
a balanced curriculum?” Such a question 
is not new. It has been asked almost con- 
tinuously in the long history of the second- 
ary school, and no complete and final an- 
swer has been forthcoming to the satisfac- 
tion of “all the individuals and groups in 
American life.” 

Those preparing for the teaching profes- 
sion and ail teachers whether at the begin- 
ning of their tenure or far along the road 
would do well to read and study this text, 
for in the revised volume of the authors’ 
work, published at the beginning of the 
decade, entitled Secondary Education: 
Basic Principles and Practices, we have as 
complete a text as one can find today which 
fulfills most satisfactorily its stated purpose 
“to describe, explain, and analyze,” but 
“not for the most part, to evaluate modern 
secondary education.” 

The authors present a most realistic ap- 
proach to the complicated problem of what 
should constitute the secondary school cur 
riculum in this country emphasizing the 
necessity of caring for quantity while at the 
same time not overlooking the quality so 
necessary in this modern age of competition 
between two powerful ideologies. 

What particularly appeals to this re- 
viewer is how well the authors present the 
outstanding criticisms of secondary educa- 
tion now being made and do not try to 
bury the critics but proceed to examine 
these criticisms without rancor and name 
calling. When such critiee~include D; 
Arthur Bestor and Rear Admiral Rickover, 
the reader can well appreciate more fully 
the authors’ objective approach! Too of- 
ten school people get “mad” at their critics 
and fail to recognize ihe fact that there 
may be just grounds for much of the criti- 
cism. 

A special feature of this book is the 
bibliography at the end of each chapter 
with the heading “for further study.” Here 
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we find an excellent choice and a painstak 
ing description of each source material 
recommended. 

How long the term “modern” can apply 
to this text is problematical, but for the 
present at least the immediate probiems ol 
the post-sputnik age are covered thoroughly 
and well. 

There is ample recognition of the in 
creasing interest among American educa 
tors of developments in other nations, and 
we find a review of secondary education in 
such countries as England, France, West 
Germany, and Russia. 

The trend toward an ever larger propor 
tion of our youth going on to college is met 
with a much more extensive presentation 
of material looking toward an improved 
articulation between secondary and higher 
education. 

When one realizes the overwhelming im 
plications in the fact that secondary educa 
tion in this country now involves more than 
14,000,000 boys and girls enrolled in som« 
28,000 organized secondary schools with 
530,000 teachers and 100,000 or more mem 
bers of boards of education, one has caus 
for serious contemplation of these words of 
Alexander and Saylor: 

“One of the prime characteristics of the 
American culture is... faith in the power 
of education . our challenge as teachers 
in the secondary schools is to fulfill this 
faith, to make the secondary school the fin 
est institution possible for the attainment 
of American ideas.”"—SAMUEL M. GRAVES 
Principal, Gamaliel Bradford Senior High 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


<> 


SCHOOI IN 
New 


50 pp 


THe AMERICAN SECONDARY 
\cT10N, by Philip W. Perdew 
Allyn & Bacon, 195 


Pune W. PErpew, in this textbook pre 
pared for teacher training courses in 


secondary education, a practical 
and interesting description and interpreta 
tion of the American secondary 
philosophy, its program, its pupil person 
nel, and its instructional staff. 

Ihe first two chapters describe the se 
ondary school and its pupils. An interest 
ing technique in the use of descriptive 


presents 


S¢ hool, its 


nen 
40/ 





paragraphs, extensive inserts taken from 
practical experiences, make the material in- 
teresting and more practical. 

For students in training and in prepara- 
tion for student teaching, Chapters 3 and 
t are the most practical in the book. This 
portion includes good descriptions of how 
to plan and organize for instruction. Ex- 
cellent developmental lesson plans from 
actual situations are cited. In fact, this por- 
tion on lesson planning and basic methods 
of teaching should be especially valuable. 

Chapter 5 deals with curriculum in a 
very general way. To develop a clear con- 
cept of curriculum and how it serves youth 
would require wide use of the fine bibliog- 
raphy at the close of this chapter. 

Chapter 6 discusses guidance with the 
major emphasis upon the guidance special- 
ist. Too little recognition is given to the 
important role of each teacher as a coun- 
selor. 

Chapter 7 is a well-written, carefully 
thought through statement on grades and 
evaluation. 

Chapters 8 and 9 are historical and 
philosophic in nature. The discussion of 
the development of secondary education in 
America is brief and direct, yet complete 


enough to be useful in developing and in- 
terpreting a philosophy. 

Chapter 10 is a good follow-up of the dis- 
cussion of the social responsibility of the 
school discussed in the preceding chapter 


on philosophy. An accurate portrayal of 
the role of the teacher as a conveyer of the 
American culture keynotes this chapter. 

Chapter 11 on the secondary teacher de- 
scribes the profession and the educational 
qualifications needed to become a teacher. 
Those personal qualities and factors of 
preparation which make one teacher bet- 
ter than another are clearly defined. 

At the end of each chapter may be found 
a vocabulary list, discussion questions, sug 
gested activities, and a bibliography. The 
discussion questions will serve as a good 
source for the promotion of provocative 
thinking. The suggested activities are prac- 
tical and, within limitations of varying con 
ditions, realistic for possible accomplish 
ment. 

This book would be a useful introductory 
course to students preparing for their stu- 
dent teaching assignments. More advanced 
students would find that although the ma- 
terial is already familiar, it is presented with 
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an enthusiastic and fresh approach.— 
Grorce K. Drake, Principal, Santa Monica 
High School, Santa Monica, California. 


—————_ 4 > — 
You CAN EARN IN 250 DIFFERENT 


Philadel- 
175 pp. 


Wuatl 
CarEERS, by Ben S. Puchaski. 
phia: Chilton Company, 1959. 
92.95. 


| BOOK is a good supplement to many 
other publications which do not include 
earnings, because they change so rapidly. 
Ihe purpose of the book is to present a 
ibrief description of the occupation and an 
appreciation of the financial rewards ac- 
companying that kind of work. The earn- 
ings data are presented as a means of com- 
paring the financial returns possible from 
different occupations to assist those in the 
process of choosing a career. Attempt is 
made, where possible, to bracket the earn- 
ings picture with starting incomes, earnings 
after acquiring experience in the occupa- 
tion, and maximum earnings. 

Eleven fields of work are grouped under 
financial, business, and service occupations; 
18 under health and medical occupations; 
14 under engineering, science, and techni- 
cal occupations; 11 under arts, education, 
and community service occupations; six un- 
der office occupations; six under mainte- 
nance occupations; six under building 
trades; and six under printing trades. 
These are followed by a section on jobs in 
the federal civil service which gives the job 
classification or title, total number em- 
ployed, average annual salary, minimum 
annual salary, and maximum annual salary. 
his includes data for 161 occupations of 
federal white-collar workers. Another 
table presents monthly pay rate for the 
various branches and ranks of the Armed 
Forces. Other helpful chapters are in- 
cluded on college costs, scholarships, start- 
ing salaries of college graduates, and im- 
portant factors in hiring college graduates. 

.cknowledgment is made to 86 profes- 
ional and trade organizations which re- 
viewed and edited the data for accuracy, 
the American Society for Personnel Admin 
istration being the organization most closely 
related to personnel work.—GERTRUDE For- 
RESTER, Head Counselor, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 
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NOW is the time for you to order your copies of 


“Basic Approaches 


to Mental Health in the Schools” 


WHY? Because this 68-page publication reprinting the series of eight articles 
on mental health from the Personnel and Guidance Journal can serve as: 


© A text for in-service training 

¢ A focal point for faculty discussion 

© Stimulating reading for all persons concerned with positive mental health in our 
nation’s schools 


WHY? Because, in the words of Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, it is a 


“*... sampling of the creative work being done in this field and 
...@ limely contribution to the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 


WHY? Because it provides valuable insight for present and future teachers and 
counselors. Dr. C. H. Patterson, Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently wrote: 


“*T think that this should be required reading for all teachers and teachers in train- 
ing, as well as for all counselors. I hope that. . . future students will have read it 
before reaching an advanced counseling course. Bul until they have, I will con- 
tinue to use it.” 


Write in now for your copies of “Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the 
Schools.” Single copies may be obtained for $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive 
a 10 percent discount. Order from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Guide For Parents of Gifted 


Your Child May Be a Gifted Child, Ruth 
Carson, 1959. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
291. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 20 pp. $.25. 

This recent Public Affairs pamphlet is obviously 
written for parents, and its utility for professional 
personnel workers may be primarily as a good 
resource in contacts with parents, lay groups, and 
teachers 

The major theme presented by Miss Carson is that 
the parents will do well to treat their gifted child 
as other children and to present a home environ- 
ment that conveys warmth, a love of reading and 
learning, and encourages and stimulates, but does 
not push the child Taken at face value this ad- 
monition disregar’s the obvious presence of intel- 
lectual superiority that does make the child dif- 
ferent. However, the author's aim here is to reduce 
the range of emotionalized attitudes that can easily 
be adopted by parents. In this context the ap- 
proach is sound 

The pamphlet covers such topics as difficulties for 
parents (and teachers) in identifying talent, the role 
of psychological testing, resources for use in enrich- 
ing the child’s family life, the school’s climate and 
facilities for stimulating superior intellect, and the 
like. Reference is made to the increasing number 
of educational programs and research investigations 
concerned with the gifted. 


Workshop on Cerebral Palsied 


Proceedings of the Postdoctoral Work- 
shop in Psychological Services for the Cere- 
bral Palsied, R. M. Allen, C. C. Corrie, T. 
W. Jefferson, H. Michal-Smith, & J. Sandler 
(Eds.), 1959. University of Miami Press, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. 48 pp. 

This workshop report is published in cooperation 
with the University of Miami, the United CP Re- 
habilitation Center of Miami, and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. ‘The workshop presents sum- 
maries of the papers, discussions, and practicum 
experiences during the intensive week-long program. 
Topics presented in the report include the neuro- 
physiological basis of CP, the neurosurgical treat 
ment of CP, medical evaluation and diagnostic as- 
sessment of CP, the history, theory and present status 
of rehabilitation, evaluation of the vocational po- 
tential of CP by work sample techniques, psycho- 
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logical assessment procedures in CP, and a demon- 
stration of assessment procedures and modifications. 
In addition, practicum sessions are included as are 
discussion of interdisciplinary procedures, vocational 
counseling, assessment and psychotherapy with CP 
patients, and the like 

Flexibility is stressed with regard to therapeutic 
treatment efforts—an approach recognizing the gross 
individual differences that may be present among 
CP patients. The assessment topics are particularly 
informative as they provide a review of measures 
commonly used with CP patients at the Miami CP 
Rehabilitation Center. Intelligence measures which 
ire discussed include the Ammons Full Range Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test, Columbia Mental Maturity 
Test, Raven's Progressive Matrices, Leiter Inter- 
national Performance Scale, and the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. Guides to the administration and 
the relative utility of the measures are discussed 
briefly , 

In general, this report both reflects a successful 
workshop experience for the participants and con- 
tains considerable content for interested professional 


readers. 
Naval ROTC Information 


Bulletin of Information—Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Regular Program, 
1959. Naval Examining Section, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 104 Pearl St., Mc- 
Henry, Ill. 15 pp. 


This bulletin is published yearly in September, 
and hence this edition applies to procedures and 
deadlines for applying during the 1959-1960 aca- 
demic year. On the assumption that the general 
procedures and deadlines will not be very different 
for next year, it seemed desirable to present this 
material to professional readers in time for its guid- 
ance use in early fall. 

The bulletin is designed for students planning to 
apply for the training program. Half of the content 
is devoted to descriptions of the program, types of 
naval careers, entrance requirements and standards, 
the Naval College Aptitude Test, application proce- 
dures, college admission, and the like. The remain- 
ing half is devoted to appendices providing a de- 
scription of the Naval College Aptitude Test con- 
tent, locations of testing centers and of NROTC 
training units in colleges and universities, locations 
of recruiting stations for NROTC processing, and a 
rather long listing of physical standards and dis- 
qualifying defects. One might question the mean- 
ingfulness of the last section in a bulletin to pros- 
pective applicants, particularly the frequency with 
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which medical terminology is employed. For the 
professional reader this information may be quite 
informative. 

While the percentage of test takers who are ac- 
cepted for the program is expectedly light, the edu- 
cational benefits possible for the talented student are 
considerable, including complete payment of tuition, 
fees, and books for the four years plus 50 dollars 
per month subsistence. 


Vocational Training Listing 


The National Directory of Schools and 
Vocations, 1958. State Schools Publications, 
North Springfield, Erie County, Pa. 514 pp. 
$7.65. 

This directory sets forth the modest aim of pro- 
viding listings of those schools which provide 
training in selected vocations or professions. As a 
result, the book is organized alphabetically by oc- 
cupation. For each occupation those schools and 
their addresses are cited under an alphabetical, 
state by state arrangement. Over 200 occupations 
with D.O.T. numbers are included, and the train- 
ing institutions listed total over 20,000. Aside from 
the above entries, after many of the schools is 
listed the length of training provided and the type 
of degree or diploma granted. 

The volume is limited in purpose to providing 
a fast reference to available training institutions. 
Further information about characteristics of the in- 
stitutions, accreditation status, fees, etc., requires use 
of other resources. 


A Florida Personnel Program Reports 


Annual Report of Guidance and Testing 


Services, 1959. Escambia County Public 
Schools, Charles B. Hathorn (Ed.), Coor- 
dinator of Guidance Services, Division of In- 
struction, 215 West Garden St., Pensacola, 
Fla. 214 pp. $1.00. 

From time to time, this reviewer presents reports 
of existing personnel programs which merit par- 
ticular attention of personnel workers. This annual 
report is one of those. The report is voluminous 
and would be overwhelming if it were not so well 
organized. The report first summarizes the im- 
pact of Title V of the National Defense Education 
Act on the county's schools. This opening is fol- 
lowed by three general types of chapters. The first 
type includes articles (some original and some re- 
prints) on vocational guidance, homeroom prob- 
lems, differential diagnosis, an academic prediction 
study in algebra, development of a test record sys- 
tem, alternative ways of expressing test scores, and 
educational diagnosis. 

rhe second type of content involves the written 
and tabular presentation of results of the county- 
wide testing program. ‘The testing program cov- 
ered first, fourth, sixth, ninth and twelfth grades 
and involved measures of academic ability and 
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achievement in reading, arithmetic, and language 
Ihe twelfth grade program (statewide) is slightly 
different in content but is reported in similar fash 
ion. Also presented is the percentage of high 
school seniors meeting the minimum state univer- 
sity admissions requirements. As might be expected, 
interschool differences are large While 53 per 
cent of nine schools’ students meet the requirements, 
the percentages in each school range from 15 to 
65 per cent. The test data are tabulated by grade, 
by race, and by school, with comparable figures for 
the preceding year also indicated. The result is an 
extensive compilation of test data describing the 
pupil population. 

rhe third type of content consists of a 24-page 
glossary of guidance, testing, and psychological 
terms. This was included as a result of a systematic 
evaluation of the previous year’s report by its 
users. 

In summary, the report is an 
Its use in inservice training and consultation pro 
grams should be extensive and influential The 
editor realistically prefaces the report by indicating 
that the value of the report hinges upon the extent 
its contents are studied and utilized by school per 
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sonnel. 


Placement Institute Proceedings 


Institute on Placement: Proceedings, 


1959. San Francisco State College, Calif 
73 PP- 

This institute represents the collaborative efforts 
of the Rehabilitation Counseling program of San 
Francisco State College, the Othce of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agencies, and State Employment Services Agencies 
The collaboration is a fruitiul one, and the em 
phasis on placement is most welcome Protessional 
placement functions in the day-to-day operations of 
such agencies far too rarely get the attention in pro 
fessional literature that their importance warrants 
Ihe institute proceedings focus directly on the 
placement process, the role of employer and union 
attitudes and needs, job analyses, and relationships 
between vocational rehabilitation and employment 
SC vice Oper auions 

Surveys of procedures and applicant 
characteristics in several regions are presented, and 
their implications discussed The vital role of em 
ployer attitudes and agencies’ approaches to them 
in the interest of developing placement opportuni 
ties fortunately is given considerable attention. The 
lack of any common identity among “employers 
means that single representatives from business and 
industry can hardly present a picture of what em 
ployer attitudes are regarding state services and the 
disabled job applicant. The writer's experience in 
an institute for state employment service counselors 
reluctance or uncertainty as 
disabled 


placement 


suggests a contagious 
to developing placement outlet for the 
rhe specific attention of this placement institute to 
such problems is most encouraging particularly the 
papers and discussions on meeting employer objec 
tions and on the organization and function of em 
ployer committees. 
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New Officers Assume Duties on May 1 


W' rHE completion of the election 
process, APGA and each Division 
gained a new set of officers ready to lead 
APGA through another year of progress. 
lo help the membership become better ac- 
quainted with their new officers, brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the APGA officers and 
Divisional presidents follow. 


Daniel D. Feder, APGA President 


Dr. DANIEL D. Fever, Dean of Students 
at the University of Denver, received his 
Ph.D. in 1934 from the State University of 
Iowa. After four years as a member of the 
staff of the University of Iowa, Dr. Feder 
moved to the University of Illinois to estab- 
lish the Student Counseling Service and, 
subsequently, the Illinois Statewide High 
School Testing Program. In 1942, he be- 
came the Executive Officer and Supervisor 
of the Illinois State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He returned to this position after 
World War II service as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy. In 1946, he 
moved to the University of Denver as Dean 
of Students and Professor of Psychology. 

Dr. Feder has served as President of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associ- 
ations and as Secretary and President of the 
American College Personnel Association. 
He holds the Diplomate in ABEPP, Fellow, 
Division 17, APA, and is a member of the 
American Educational Research 
tion, Sigma Xi, and other 
groups. 


Edward C. Roeber, APGA President-Elect 


Associa- 
professional 


Dr. Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, received 
his Ph.D. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1942. Prior to that time he was 
a teacher in the Wisconsin Public Schools, 
moving subsequently to Hamline Univer- 
sity, Kansas State Teachers College (Pitts- 
burg), and the University of Missouri. 


Dr. Roeber is a Past-President and pro- 
fessional member of NVGA, as well as a 
member of ASCA, ACPA, NAGSCT, and 
SPATE. Other professional memberships 
include the American Educational Research 
Association, Division 17 of APA, the Wol- 
verine Personnel and Guidance Association, 
and the Michigan College Personnel Asso- 


ciation. 


C. Harold McCully, APGA Treasurer 

Dr. C. Harotp McCutty, Specialist in 
Counseling and Guidance of the Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, earned his Ed.D. at George Washing- 
ton University. He came to his present po- 
sition at the time the N.D.E.A. was passed. 
Before that he spent nearly a decade with 
the Veterans Administration, first in Den- 
ver and later in Washington, D.C., where 
he was Director of the Counseling Service 
for six years. 

A member of APGA since 1941 and a 
professional member of NVGA, Dr. Mc- 
Cully was Chairman of the APGA Nomina- 
tions Committee in 1955, Coordinate: of 
the APGA Convention in 1956, and Chair- 
man of the APGA Finance Committee in 
1959. 

Floyd C. Cummings, APGA Treasurer-Elect 


FLoyp C. CuMMINGs has been Director of 
Guidance Services and Testing at Evanston 
(Illinois) Township High School since 
1950. He received his B.E. from Wisconsin 
State College and his Ph.M. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he has also done 
work towards the doctorate degree. 

In guidance work since 1942, Mr. Cum- 
mings’ experience includes teaching in a 
one-room rural school, junior and senior 
high school, adult and 
graduate courses at the University of Wis- 


evening classes, 
consin. 
Chairman of the APGA Committee on 


Development of a Code of Ethics, he has 
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served as President of the Wisconsin Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, Program 
Chairman of the Illinois Guidance and 
Personnel Association, and Chairman of 
the Ethics Committee of the Chicago Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association. 


Kathryn L. Hopwood, ACPA President 

Dr. KATHRYN L. Hopwoop, Dean of Stu- 
dents and Professor of Psychology at Hun- 
ter College of the City of New York, re- 
ceived her Ph.D. from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1953. Dr. Hopwood came to Ohio 
State in 1943 as Assistant Dean of Women, 
later becoming Associate Dean of Women 
and Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Dr. Hopwood has served as Treasurer of 
APGA and of NAWDC, as Chairman of the 
Women’s Section of NVGA, and as a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of the Journal. 
She is also a Past-President of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Deans of Women and of the 
New York City Municipal College Person- 
nel Association. 


Don D. Twiford, NAGSCT President 
Dr. Don D. Twirorp, currently a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Guidance, Counseling, 


and Testing Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education, earned his Ph.D. at the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska in 1954. Prior to coming 
to his present position, Dr. Twiford was Di- 
rector of Guidance Services, Nebraska State 
Department of Education. Other pro- 
fessional experience includes public school 
administration, counseling, and teaching. 
He has taught courses in guidance and edu- 
cational psychology or conducted work- 
shops at Kearney State Coilege, University 
of Nebraska, Michigan State University, 
and Ohio State University. 

Former Chairman of the North Central 
Region of NAGSCT, he is a professional 
member of NVGA and a member of AVA 
and NEA. 


C. Winfield Scott, NVGA President 


Dr. C. WinFiecp Scott, Chairman of the 
Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology and Director of Advanced 
Study, School of Education, Rutgers, the 
State University, received his Ph.D. from 
the Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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He served for 12 years as Executive Director 
of Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., New 
Haven, Connecticut, and has been affiliated 
with the University of Nebraska, Yale Uni 
versity, and the New Haven State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Scott has been a Professional 
ber of NVGA for 12 years. 

William E. Truax, Jr., SPATE President 

Dr. WILLIAM E. Truax, JR., Director of 
Student Personnel and Guidance and Pro- 
fessor of Counseling Psychology at East 
Texas State College, received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Wisconsin. A member of 
the Texas State Guidance Commission, Dr. 
lruax has served as Newsletter Editor, Pres 
ident, and Executive Director of the Texas 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

He has been National Membership Chair- 
man of APGA (1959-1960) and of SPATE 
and is Chairman of the SPATE long-range 
planning commission. 


Carl O. Peets, ASCA President 


CarL- QO. Peets, Counselor in Walnut 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
Director of Guidance in before 
coming to his present position. Mr. Peets 
earned his B.A. and M.A. at Michigan State 
University and has done additional gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University and New 
York University. 

Past-President of the Cincinnati Guidance 
and Personnel Association, he has served on 
the Board of Governors of ASCA and as 
ASCA Membership Chairman for the state 
of Ohio. 

Abraham Jacobs, DRC President 

Dr. ABRAHAM Jacoss, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Psychological 
Foundations and Services, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, also serves as head of 
a program for training rehabilitation coun- 
selors at the College. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Cincinnati. 

His long experience in rehabilitation in- 
cludes serving as Director of Vocational Re 
habilitation at Longview State Hospital and 
Director of Rehabilitation of Gooawill in 
dustries, both in Cincinnati. Dr. Jacobs is 
a Past-President of the New Jersey Rehabili 
tation Association. 


Mem 


Missouri 





From the President 





Challenges for the Year Ahead 


I: HAS BEEN said that in a virile and thriv- 
ing society traditions are established 
quickly. If this be true, there is no better 
evidence of the thriving virility of APGA 
than the fact that this, the third presidential 
message in as many years, has become a tra- 
dition (at least, according to the editor of 
our Journal). 

Reviewing the words of my most immedi- 
ate predecessors, I found a strong challenge 
from Dr. Walter Johnson to each of us to 
lend voice and support to our Association. 
Evidence of our response is seen amply in 
our continued growth in membership and 
provision of professional leadership to all 
levels of education. Through communica- 
tions, support of significant legislation, and 
several important professional projects, 
APGA has served its members as they in 
turn have strived to serve the youth and fu- 
ture of our nation. 

Dr. Dugald Arbuckle expressed concern 
about the adequacy of preparation of those 
who wear the mantle of counselors and per- 
sonnel workers. He spoke out strongly for 
the Association’s attention to the ‘need for 
bringing all personnel workers to minimum 
levels of competency and the need for con- 
tinued striving for improvement. 

Viewing the immediate future for APGA 
there are many great challenges on a broad, 
sweeping front that involve us centrally. 
The involvement is not alone in all of edu- 
cation and the future welfare of our youth, 
but in the future of the entire world—yes, 
perhaps of the entire universe. In this mes- 
sage I should like to cite some of these tre- 
mendous challenges in specific terms as they 
appear on the scene today. 

As the leading professional organization 
in guidance-personnel work, we shall have 
to take a stand on what constitutes adequate 
professional preparation for practitioners in 
various phases of our work. Numerous ef- 
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forts have been made to make such state- 
ments in terms of graduate level course 
work, semester or quarter hours of credit, 
and so forth. Standards of certification are 
being set by states, accrediting associations, 
and other properly interested groups. Such 
mechanical devices for insuring quality of 
performance are not enough. APGA must 
take leadership in developing functional 
means for insuring that professional work- 
ers have professional competencies. We 
must be willing, even aggressive, in the mat- 
ter of assuming responsibility for self-polic- 
ing of our profession in the interests of the 
public we serve. 

Through the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, the Congress took cognizance 
of our national need for more and better 
qualified counselors, particularly in second- 
ary schools. Last year the Congress lis- 
tened to our membership in convention at 
Cleveland and voted the financial support 
necessary to further the initial thrust of this 
Act. We have a continuing responsibility 
to keep alert to the developing needs in all 
levels of education in our nation. We must 
take action to make these needs known. We 
must develop meaningful programs 
whereby the needs may be served. We must 
take an active, well-considered position rep- 
resentative of our best professional thinking 
in the public interest. We must express 
such thinking in proper time and place so 
that the educational future of our nation 
may be served. 

I do not presume to suggest what future 
stand APGA should take with regard to na- 
tional legislation. This must be developed 
through careful examination and by ex- 
pression from the several facets of our As- 
sociation’s membership. If we are supposed 
to be the knowledgeable practitioners of 
counseling and guidance, then we must not 
abdicate the responsibility for leadership in 
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education to the raucous voices of special 
interests which may be more concerned with 
self-service than with the welfare of our so- 
ciety. 

The tremendous upsurge of students has 
found us short of teachers in the classroom. 
The concomitant shortage of counselors is 
further aggravated by the rapid changes in 
our field which have made the counseling 
process, properly done, more costly of time 
and effort. The present facilities for the 
production of more counselors are so totally 
inz.dequate as to create a vital challenge for 
APGA to recommend to the country ways 
of gearing up the process of preparing coun- 
selors to meet the ever-mounting needs. 

From many sources we hear continually 
of qualified counselors whose skills and com- 
petencies go to waste as they are required to 
perform clerical and other non-counseling 
duties in our Equally disturbing 
are the reports of totally unqualified per- 
“assigned” to so-called coun- 
seling functions. The definition of appro- 
priate activities for counselors and the in- 
sistence upon adequately prepared persons 
to perform these functions is not a matter of 
professional self-interest. Rather, it is 
statesmanship and leadership in the proper 
service of public interest. APGA must de- 
fine this challenge and speak out forcefully 
to insure the best use of our available qual- 
ified persons in the educational process. 

If we bury our heads in the clinging sands 
of pervasive desk work and ignore the 
challenges of the world about us, we can 


schools. 


sons who are 


hardly expect those we teach to do other- 
Ihe struggle for the minds and hearts 
of men has created the most virulent battle- 


wise. 


field mankind has ever witnessed. As edu- 
cators with dedicated conviction of the 
worthwhileness of a way of life based on 
respect for individual integrity, we have a 
responsibility to speak up, to campaign for, 
and to seek to convince the world of the 
ultimate values of our dedication. And, 
most of all, we have a central responsibility 
to make this way a reality within our own 
borders and boundaries. 

The American educational 
uniquely characterized by two major fac- 
the universality of educational oppor- 


system is 


tors: 
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tunity and the dedication to the concept 
that education must strive for the fullest 
possible development of each individual in 
terms of his potentials. This second charac- 
teristic represents APGA’s stake—its natural 
area of interest—in the educational process. 
To meet the challenges inherent in this 
area of interest and responsibility is the task 
goal we have set for ourselves in the 
With your help and support 


this 


and 
year ahead. 


we shall move forward in 


DANIEL D. FEDER 


que st. 





WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





Ropert N. Husspect who has been As 
sistant Director of Admissions at North 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, is 
currently Dean of Men and Director of In 
dustrial Placement at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Roserr R. Martin has left his position 
as Guidance Counselor in the Delhaas Joint 
School District, Levittown, Pennsylvania, to 
accept a position as Director of Student Per 
sonnel at Essex Community College, Essex, 
Maryland. 


Davip R. Cook, formerly with the Coun- 
seling Bureau at Indiana University, is now 
at Northeastern University in Boston, Mas 
sachusetts, where he is counseling and teach 


ing graduate students. 


BENJAMIN SHIMBERG has been appointed 
Relations for the 
Educational 


Educational 
lest 
Testing Service in Princeton, New 


Director of 
Cooperative Division of 
Jersey. 
Dr. Shimberg has been a Staff Associate in 
the President's Office at ETS since 1953 


Martin M. 
Rehabilitation 
Medical Center 
Program Director for the Goodwill Evalu 


Director of 
American 


former 
the 
at Denver, Colorado, is now 


SCHORR, 
services at 


ation Center in Denver. 





A.P.G.A. Research Awards Committee 





Winning Studies for 1958-1959 Selected 


RESEARCH Awards 
appraising research literature and identify- 
ing research which is outstanding in quality 
and of special significance for the member- 
ship of APGA. 

The 1959-1960 Committee was appointed 
by President Dugald S. Arbuckle and con- 
sisted of the following individuals: Stanley 
E. Davis, W. J. Dipboye, Willis E. Dugan, 
Joseph L. French, Leo Goldman, Lee E. 
Isaaeson, Abraham Jacobs, Ralph H. John- 
son, Bill Kell, Mrs. Barabara A. Kirk, Stan- 
ley S. Marzolf, Sumner Morris, Cecil H. Pat- 
terson, Philip W. Pendleton, Fred Proff, 
Robert H. Rossberg, Richard M. Rund- 
quist, Mark W. Smith, Floyd Vallery, Henry 
Weitz, George Wooster, and Gordon Hen- 
ley, Chairman. Every division of APGA is 
intentionally represented among these indi- 
viduals. 

The Committee undertook to survey ap- 
proximately 55 journals in which research 
of possible importance may be published 
and also to appraise research literature ap- 
pearing in book form. The period covered 
by the current Committee was September, 
1958, through August, 1959. 

The procedures followed by the Commit- 
tee were essentially those followed by the 
1958-1959 Committee. The Committee at- 
tempts to recognize fesearch contributions 
in five areas; namely, experimental studies, 
instrument evaluation program 
evaluation studies, institutional or commu- 
nity survey, and theoretical studies. In 
nominating a study for consideration for an 
award in the first four of the above groups, 
the following criteria needed to be met: 


studies, 


Ihe problem is significant for APGA members. 

Hypotheses are clearly defined. 

Conclusions are appropriately related to hypoth- 
eses. 

Conclusions are logically consistent with the find- 


ings. 


Committee of 


HE 
T APGA assumes the responsibility for 


Sampling is adequate and sampling methodology 
appropriate. 

Control of variables has been adequately at- 
tempted. 

Results are clearly stated. 

Interpretations offered are proper. 

Procedures and/or instruments used are appropri- 
ate. 

Relevant research is meaningfully cited 

Ihe study is designed to permit replication. 

Limitations of the study are stated and allowed 


for in the conclusion 


In the case of the theoretical study classifica- 
tion, the articles needed to meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 

Previous research data are integrated. 

Originial testable hypotheses are formulated 

Should result in significant research. 

Offers new insights into problems appropriate to 

APGA members. 
Represents a creative analysis of significant prob- 


lems 


Each member of the Committee assumed re- 
sponsibility for surveying certain specific 
journals and nominating articles according 
to the above criteria. The number of com- 
mittee members who surveyed particular 
journals was greater in the case of those 
journals which were judged by the Commit- 
tee to be likely to have more relevant re- 
search. 

Fifty-one nominations were obtained by 
this process. Each of these nominations was 
then rated by five members of the Commit- 
tee according to the following rather crude, 
but useful, scale: 

Definitely deserves no award. 

Probably deserves no award. 

Possibly deserves an award. 

Probably deserves an award. 

Definitely deserves an award. 

As the result of this process, the following 
research and theoretical studies were recog- 
nized as being the outstanding studies dur- 
ing the period surveyed, and the individuals 
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who authored these studies received cita- 
tions for them at the APGA annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Research awards were given to: 


Program Evaluation Study: 

Hunt, J. McV., Ewinc, Tomas N., La 
Force, Roire, and Gitpert, WILLIAM M. 
An Integrated Approach to Research on 
Therapeutic Counseling with Samples of 
Results. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, vol. 6, 
46-54. 

Instrument Evaluation Study: 
THORNDIKE, Rosert L., and HaGEN, ELiz- 


ABETH. Ten Thousand Careers. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959. 


Theoretical Study: 
HEATH, S. Roy. 
turer and Others: 
Ego Functioning. J. 
1959, vol. 6, 3-12. 


The Reasonable Adven- 
A Two Factor Model of 
counsel. Psychol., 


Honorable mention awards were given 
to: 


Experimental Studies: 


FrepLer, Frep E., Hutcuins, Epwin B., 
and Dopce, JOAN S. Quasi-therapeutic Re- 
lations in Small College and Military 
Groups. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, vol. 73, 
174. 

Bropnuy, AtFrep L. Self, Role, and Sat- 
isfaction. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 


vol. 59, 59, 263-308. 


Instrument Evaluation Study: 


Pace, Rosert C., and STERN, GeorGE G. 
An Approach to the Measurement of Psy- 
chological Characteristics of College En- 
vironments. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, vol. 49, 


269-277. 
Thecretical Study: 


HOLLAND, JOHN L. A Theory of Voca- 
tional Choice. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 


vol. 6, 35-44. 


The Chairman of this Committee would 
like to express his appreciation for having 
been privileged to carry out this function 
during this year. It should be emphasized, 
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however, that each member of this Commit- 
tee devoted a considerable amount of time 
and skilled effort to carrying out the func- 
tions of this Committee. Consequently, it 
is the wish that the 
named members of the Committee receive 
from each and every APGA member a rec- 
ognition that he or she has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the objectives which APGA is 
striving Gorpon HEN.ey, Chair 
man. 


Chairman's above 


to reach. 





notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





GREATER BOSTON PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION met in !anuary to hear a 
discussion on “Interviewing and Counseling 
—Are They Related?” The speakers were 
Dr. Harry Mushlin and Rev. Edmund 
Walsh, S.J]. The meeting took place at the 
American Liability Insurance Company, 
Wakefield, Massachus« tts. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION held their all-day winter conference in 
February. The theme for the session was 
“Mental Health—Schools in a Decade of 
Change.” Many distinguished guidance 
workers in the Northern California 
participated in the Vallejo, California, 
meeting. 


area 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA held a dinner 
meeting of the New Faculty Club of the 
University of Pennsylvania in February. 
Mr. Newton Ryerson, Special Assistant in 
the Industrial Relations Department of the 
Sun Oil Company, spoke on the topic, 
“Square Employees in Round Jobs.” 

THe OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANC 
ASSOCIATION met in March at Portland State 
College for their annual Spring meeting. 





THe NorTHERN INDIANA PERSONNEL AND year with growth in membership to 60 mem- 
GUIDANCE AssOcIATION is co-sponsoring with bers. Some of the program topics have been 
Indiana University a College Attendance “Study of Dropouts,” “Personnel Work in 
Forum for high school seniors and their Colleges,” “Working with the Pre-Delin- 


parents. There will be a series of four quent,” and “Special Educational and Diag- 


meetings, each focusing on a different phase nostic Facilities.” 
of the life of a college freshman. Resource 
people from mid-western colleges and uni- SUNCOAST PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE As- 
versities will lead the discussions. Dr. Mar- socrtaATION (FLORIDA), a new Branch, held its 
tin Stamm, Past President of the Branch, is February dinner meeting at St. Petersburg 
Co-ordinator of the Forum. Junior College. The guest speaker was Dr. 
C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of the Board of 
West SHoRE PERSONNEL AND Guipance Cooperative Control and Educational Serv- 


AssOCIATION (MICHIGAN) has had an active ices, Westchester County, New York. 





Get a head start... 


Start planning now to attend the 


1961 CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLORADO 
MARCH 27-30 


Convention Headquarters: The Denver Hilton 


@ Placement Service 
@ Special Student Registration Rates 
@ Family Activities 
@ Professional Program 


@ Outstanding Exhibits 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
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The GAP Gage: And They Knew the Reason Why 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


om RECENT SATURDAY EVENING as I sat 
watching one of the nation’s most 
popular TV musical shows, I got an idea 
which seems to me thematically depicts 
something of a summary of our GAP Gage 
emphases and might be very appropriate to 
stress in this, the final issue of the year. 

A new potential star of the show was hav- 
ing her “baptism of fire” by appearing for 
the first time on nationwide TV—an experi- 
ence that is apparently fraught with pres- 
sure situations for even the “old pros” of 
TV at times. Here was obviously a young 
person with superior potential, excellent 
professional training, and technical com- 
petence, who needed but to have profes- 
and encouragement to 
‘old pros” of the future 


sional “seasoning” 
become one of the 
in her profession. 
I cannot help but draw an analogy here 
with what is going on in our profession and 
in APGA these days. Both are dynamic and 
growing rapidly, which means that new per- 
sonnel and new APGA members are appear- 
ing on the scene daily. In addition, we 
must remember that those of us who've 
been in the profession and Association for 
some time have a definite responsibility to 
assist and to show the way—to provide the 
professional leadership and stimulation and 
to set the stage for helping these newer mem- 
bers on their way to success; also, to pre- 
pare them to take over our responsibilities 


as we “older pros” pass on. 

GAP was an outgrowth of this expand- 
ing demand for increased service to our 
membership—we had to have new and ade- 


quate quarters and additional staff mem- 
bers if APGA was to keep pace with our 
The progress of GAP has been 
outlined for you from time to time through 
this column and other pages of The Jour- 
nal, as well as through The Guidepost, 


profession. 


APGA’s newsletter. We have come a long 
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way—and we have a long way still to go—but 
we are on the move. 

Much credit is due to a great many indi- 
viduals and to a great many branches, associ- 
ations, and other groups for this progress to 
date, but a very special recognition should 
be made of the key part played by the 
“APGA Six Hundred” Life Subscribers, who 
have been the backbone of our GAP drive. 

Not “Into the Valley of Death, rode the 
Six Hundred,” as was so dramatically and 
colorfully depicted by Tennyson in his “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” more than a 
hundred years ago, but rather, “Into the 
Valley of Professional Service and Oppor- 
tunity strode the “APGA Six Hundred” Life 
Subscribers—the modern “Light Brigade” of 
our profession and association. 

But there is another major difference be- 
tween these two “brigades”: In the Light 
Brigade of Tennyson, it case of 
“Theirs not to make reply. . 
to reason why. . Theirs but to do or 
die. However, in the case of the 
“APGA Six Hundred” it was a case of each 
having made reply—reply to the call for as- 
sistance in the securing of our new home. 
And, they did know the reason why: That 
APGA badly needed this new home and that 
it would be largely up to loyal, clear- 
visioned, and altruistic leaders of our asso- 
ciation to share in making it a reality. 

In a few short years, we'll have our APGA 
home paid for in full and will be well on the 
way toward bringing other major projects 
of our greatly enlarged APGA to fruition. 
But we shall always appreciatively remem- 
ber the vital part which the “APGA Six 
Hundred” Life Subscribers played at a 
critical period in APGA's history. To bor: 
row again from Tennyson, “When can their 
glory fade?. Honor the charge they 
made... Noble Six Hundred.” This like- 
wise applies to the “APGA Six Hundred.” 
And, too, they knew the reason why. 


was a 
.. Theirs not 














From the Executive Director... 









A: rHIS COLUMN is written, the White 
House Conference is in its final day; 
the Guidance and Counseling Training In- 
stitute directors are due to arrive within 
three days; five days after that we open the 
APGA Convention in Philadelphia. The 
confluence of these several events dictates 
the content of this column in the last 
Journal issue of the year. The rapid meld- 
ing of one significant event into another at 
this time is suggestive of the major occur- 
rences in APGA during the past year. Let 
me relate a few of these events to you. 
Number one on the list is the $50,000 
yrant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education to carry out a study of Guid 
This is the study 
that will look to the future to try to see how 
fulfill its 
schools during the next several decades. 


ance in American Schools. 


guidance will mission in our 
rhis project, however, despite its eloquent 
and substantial aims, is only as great as the 
persons who direct it. We are speaking here 
of Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Project Director, 
and Dr. Dael Wolfle, Chairman of the Com 
Since this column aims to reach 
APGA members, I know you will under- 
stand the omission of further references to 
Dr. Wolfle’s great and gracious leadership. 


mission. 


I would like to say to all of our members 
that Gil Wrenn is not only the Director of 
the project on which he is working so splen- 
didly and from which we will derive direc- 
tions for guidance for several decades, but 
also he has made himself a strong part of 
the on-going life of APGA. He has more 
than taken his part in representing APGA 
in meetings around Washington. He has 
made many new friends for the Association. 
He has worked willingly in the White 
House Conference. On many occasions he 
has provided me with the professional ear, 
mind, and tongue that within a feeling per- 
can make such remarkable contribu- 
I wanted to express to all of our 
members my personal appreciation to Gil 
for his great help quite outside of his pro- 
fessional leadership of the Projec t. 


son 


tions. 
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A second development of the past year 
that is worthy of a place in our history is the 
stand that was taken by the Association in 
the Iverson case. This will be written up in 
detail in a future issue of the Journal, and, 
therefore, let me fill in the details only 
sketchily. Dr. Iverson, Dean of Students at 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
charged with malfeasance (later 
changed to non-feasance) in failing to refer 
a student to a psychiatrist, or in failing to 
notify the student's parents of her presumed 
disturbed condition, or failing to perform 
the duties normally expected of a “guid- 
ance officer.” 

The Circuit Court of Wisconsin threw 
the case out of court but the plaintiff ap- 
pealed it to the Supreme Court. At the 
time of this writing the outcome is not 
known. We do know the one great thing 
that the Association has done in this case. 
Realizing that the integrity of counseling 
in this country was at stake, it was decided 
to file a legal brief, called an amicus curiae 
brief, in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 
For the first time in its history, APGA stood 
up in a court of this country and made it- 
self felt. You will be glad that the brief 
prepared by the APGA legal counsel was, 
indeed, a masterpiece. It is particularly 
satisfying that this should be a superior doc- 


was 


ument. 

The third event of the year to which I 
think we should look back is more mechani- 
cal in nature but nevertheless deeply sym- 
bolic. By November 1 of this current fiscal 
year we had completed the conversion of our 
membership and subscription activities to 
IBM equipment. This was a significant 
event not for the sheer mechanics which aid 
our operations so much but rather for the 
inherent implications that the Association 
has emerged into its place as a major pro- 
fessional Association. It suggests, too, that 
the Association is keeping alert to the utiliz- 
ation of those things that make it possible 
to carry out our activities most readily; and 
it means, also, that the Association contin- 
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ually is preparing itself for larger roles in 
the future. In this instance, the advent of 
machinery opens up larger possibilities for 
our developments on into the future. 

The fourth and concluding item is 
growth. Many of you will recall that I have 
mentioned on numerous occasions that pro- 
fessional guidance personnel are different in 
background and attitudes from others on 
the educational scene. This may account 
for the fact that on the two occasions in re- 
cent years when dues have been increased, 
the reaction of our members has been ex- 
actly opposite from those of other profes- 
sional groups. When the dues were in- 
creased in 1957, we ended the year with 12 
more members than the previous year. At 


For example, the 


parallels other increases. 
November, 1959, issue of the APGA Place- 
ment Bulletin consisted of eight pages; the 


April, 1960, issue ran to 40 pages For the 
Cleveland Convention in 1959 there were 
50 job openings on hand before the conven- 
tion started. For the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion in 1960 there were more than 500 open 
ings listed. The receipt of orders for sub- 
scriptions and miscellaneous publications 
was 149.9 per cent higher in November, 
1959, than for the same month in 1958. 
There are many other signs that could be 
cited but these point clearly to the fact that 
this Association is growing very rapidly and 
gives evidence of taking its place as it prop 
erly should in our society. 









I would like to use this means to thank 
the officers for the opportunity of serving 
under them during this past year. I want 
to say thank you, also, to the members of 
this staff for their great and devoted service 
to the Association and to you, the members, 
for the privilege of working for you. And, 
all of us in the Headquarters Office wish 
you a very good and pleasant summer. If 
you are in Washington, we hope that you 
ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 


the same time a sister organization that had 
raised its dues suffered a decrease in mem- 
bership of about 17 per cent. When the 
dues were raised this past year by 50 per 
cent, the APGA membership continued to 
increase and we will have ended the year on 
April 30, 1960, with at least 1,000 more 
members than a year ago. This is a remark- 
able tribute to the professionally devoted 
guidance people. 

This continued growth in membership 










will come by. 






HERMAN J. PETERS AWARDED N.D.E.A. GRANT 










Professor Herman J. Peters of the Department of Education, The Ohio 
State University, has been awarded a $32,000 research grant under the 
provisions of Title 5-A of the National Defense Education Act for a 15 
Mari 


Associate 






months study of Guidance in Ohio Secondary Schools. Professor 





Flesher of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service is 
Director and Mr. Raymond Bugno of the University Research Center is 






Administrator of the project. The grant was given by the State Depart 


ment of Education of Ohio, Division of Guidance and Testing, through 







the Ohio State University Research Foundation. 





The research project is divided into three phases: (1) a comprehen 





sive analysis of existing practices in guidance programs; (2) several inten 





sive analytical and statistical studies of key sections of guidance pro 






grams to study the impact of guidance on youth; and (3) needed im 
provements in university counselor education programs. ‘Th 
be made in co-operation with the Staff of the State of Ohio Division of 
Guidance and Testing of which John Odgers is Director. 






study will 
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The American Personnel and Guidance Association 


announces the 1961 


NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE AWARD 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, 
or leadership wy establishing, developing 
or improving guidance and counseling practices 
in schools and industry in America 


This award of $1,000 is made annually by APGA to someone carrying 
into practice the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmer, Former Director of 
Guidance Services for Science Research Associates, stood. The person 
designated by the Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, as well as 
the person or persons selected for Honorable Mention, will be announced 
at the next APGA Convention in Denver, Colorado. Watch for further 
announcements in the Journal and the Guidepost. 


Procedures: 


e@ Obtain nominations forms from the APGA Headquarters office or 
from the President of your Branch. 


e Fill in the form and attach supporting data for the person and prac- 
tice you are nominating. 


e Send this material to the APGA Headquarters office by December 
15, 1960; nominations postmarked on or before December 15 will be ac- 
cepted for evaluation. Address to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Notional Associatior 


of Guid 








Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Associoti Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
President: Ducatp S. Arsucxie, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston Universiry, Boston 15, Mas- 


sachusetts 


President-Elect: Daniat D. Fapge, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 


rado 


Treasurer: Daan L. Hummes, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Executive Director: Axraur A. Hrrcucock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rosset Carus, Head of Counselin 
Wiutiam C. Corrzs, Professor of 
Kansas, President, NVGA 


Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 
ucation and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Katuryn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Huater College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 


ABRAHAM Jacoss, Associate Professor of Education and 


inator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 


Watrsr F. Jounson, Jr., 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 


Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State Universiry, East Lansing, 


Maacs M, Outssn, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 


SPATE 


Cart O. Pass, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 


Hgaman J. 
NAG 


Psrars, Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, President, 


C. Wuvrracp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of Department of Guidance and Educational Psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 


Wiruiam E. Trvax, Ja., 


Director of Scudent Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 


Texas State College, Commerce, T: exas, President-Elect, SPATE 


Dow D. Twrrorp, 


tate Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 


Wittiam M. Uspans, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 


President, DRC 


Guwnarz L. Wasrquur, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El] Monte Union High School District, EB] Monte, 


California, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: CONVENTION ~~“ 
(Caarrman or Commrrraz): Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Prooram Coorprator (Prooram Cuarr- 
man): Joho E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
deiphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold av Guidance and Counseling 
Specialist, Office of Higher Education, Department of 

ealth, Education, and clfare, Washington, D.C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 
Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership. William E. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Peonsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification: Paul 

MacMino, Specialise, Guidance and Student Personnel! 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Publications: Buford Steffire, Associate Professor 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Bdecstione) Foycholoay, University of Ne 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonic, 
Wisconsin 


Huoter 


Mich- 


APGA Convention—March 27-30, 1961—Denver, Colorado 
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